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THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


—— ps 


CHAPTER III. 


No, it was not Vana Tempest to whom 
Basil Lester had so all expectantly opened his 
arms, but the girl who stood before him with 
blushing cheeks was one well-fisted to take 
men’s hearts by storm. 

Fenella Devreux was an utter contrast to 
Basil's little love, and yet the one word, 
beantifal,"’ applied equally to them both. 

Basil Lester stood dumbfoanded ; he knew 
at once he and his father had misunderstood 
om other; and that the portionless damsel 

ir George was so ready to welcome as his 
= 8 wife was Fenella Devreux. 

very word the baronet had spoken applied 
equally to Fenella; and Basil olga ve 
gassed she was in his father’s thoughts but 
or twoall-important reasons. His own mind 
Tot thoroughly preoccupied with Vana, and 
‘a have imagined—had Fenella entered 

head—Miss Deborah Lester's favourite 
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[“ WHAT A GOOSE XCU ABE, BasiL!” FENELLA SAID,] 


protégée would, on account of his sister’s 
preference, find no grace in Sir George’s eyes. 
She stood there fearlessly beside him; her 
large liquid eyes were raised to his face, her 
colour was than usual; but there was 
not another trace of emotion about her. 
Miss Devreux was a little over twenty, and 
no one knew very much about her parentage. 
Miss Deborah had brought her home, ten 
years before, after a long foreign tour, and 
established her at the cottage as a sort of pet 
and plaything, and later on as a humble com- 
ion. She always declared she should never 
ve Fenella so much as a silver shilling. 
Bat in the meantime she carried the girl about 
with her wherever she went, and insisted that 
her friends should receive Miss Devreux as an 


equal, 

Basil had known Fenella from her childhood, 
and he thought he had never seen her look 
more beautifal than now, as she stood gazing 
into his face and waiting for him to speak. 
She was so tall that she would have been 
awkward but for the perfect grace of her 
figure, and her erect easy carriage. 

She wore a dress of amber muslin, confined 




















at the waist by a silver girdle ; her blae-black 
hair was plaited in a coronal round her head. 
There was something almost tropical in her 
love for brilliant colours ; she looked more like 
some bright daughter of the South than a 
calm, unemotional English girl. 

It was perhaps the most awkward moment 
of Basil's life. He knew the instant he caught 
sight of Fenella’s blushes that she was aware 
of Sir George's wishes. She had come to the 
library prepared to listen to his love-story, 
and lo! he had none totell her. What was he 
to do? Almost chivalrous in his feelings, 
where women were concerned, he could not 
bring himself to say anything to show Fenella 
he divined her acquiescence in his father's 
views. The only course seemed to be to talk 
determinedly on indifferent subjects. 

“ You are an early visitor, Miss Devreux ! 
I did not even know you and Aunt Deborah 
had come home!” 

“Oh, yes, two days ago! I came up to 
spend the morning with your sisters, and when 
I met Sir George he sent me here, saying 
you wanted to talk to me.” 

Her frankness was terribly embarrassing. 
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Poor Basil wished for any interruption to 
bréak the téte-2-téte. He gouldmct thimkwhat 


silence itself was almost.im-\ much 


Fenella watched him for ® moment, then | 
her charming lips parted in a emile, and she 


cried merrily,— 

os & goose you are, Basil!” She bad 
called him by his Christian name long ago, 
and clung to it long after he had began to 
say Miss Devrenx. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell me 
point blank Sir George made a great mistake, ° 
and you have nothing whatever to tay to 
me?” 

Basil looked helplessly on the ground. j 

Fenella came & neazer and Jaid one} 
hand gently on his camt-sleeve. 

‘““We have been friends so long,” she said, 
sweetly, ‘‘ that I feel Tmayepeak to you freely 
just as thongh you were apy brother. Yon. 
have fallen hopelessly in love with the Vicar's | 
pretty niece, but you \ate afeaid to tell your 
father #0; and so when Sir George suggests 
you should throw the ‘ham@kerchief to pocr 
little me, you haven't the.courage to téll him 
it is otherwise dieposed of 1” 

Basil opened his eyes. 

‘‘ Are you .a witoh, Menélla ?” forgetting the 
more formal style in this agitation. 

“Not ‘the least in the world, but—I have 
_ eyes, and I have watched you with ‘Mise | 

‘em 1 » 

“IT hoped my infatuation was not #0 

+4 oo” 


evident, 
“ Gh, I @on't other Baw it. 
to rge?” 


Well, ‘don't Speak 
“ T@ball. the instemt I ‘have @ positicn 


Willthen I ceo 
ee 


youlbave made up 
fora chimera.” 
my age a man has 
for hizaself ? I must 
tare.” 


to i that mone of me . ogame he aa 
could possibly prolong i y a single 
hour, so that 5 might ae well enjoy the 
present.” 

* Fenella, T think @hatwill of Uncle Simon’s 
has been cur curse!” 

Fenélla pouted. 

‘Well, your father is farions against #he 
MH 1 really don't advise you to confide in 

im.’ 

“Bat what am I todo?” poor Basil was 
floundering hopelessly, ‘‘He will naturally 
ask the result of this interview, and then he 
must learn his mietake.”’ 

“* Not at all.” 

Basil stared at his fair companion in utter 
bewilderment. Was ehe actually going to offer 
tosustain the réleo {bic fiancce in order te blind 
his father alittle lonzer? Ht was very hind of 
her, bat he hardly liked the idea; and what 
would Vana say ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,'’ seid Miss Devrenx, when he 
had contrived'to pat ell this into'werds, ‘I 
wouldn't be engaged to‘amy oneon those con- 
ditions, and Texpect Miss ‘Tempest -wonld be 
ready to-pick my eyes out; butt can manage 
things for you beautifully if you like,” 

“How?” 

** You must tell Sir George I bave refased 
you !” Then as Bavil looked ‘a little:dnbions, 
“Oh, yes, you mnuet; then, ofcourse, it weuldn’t 
be pleasant for you to «tay here and meet me 
continually, and so, you see, you must goawey,” 

Basil's face began to clear. 

“Tt ia awfally kind of you.” 

“Not at all. I expect Sir George will 
éransfer his antipathy from Miss Dempest to 
me. You must tell your fiancée, Basil, she can 
trust mefally. I may be able to beof some 
use to you two poor distressed Jovers.”’ 





“It will be deligitfal. Hf you knew. the 


weight it takes off my mind#o know I leave 
Vana with a friend. You ‘aaveibeen away go 
siarce She came to the Vi that 
you can hardly know her well, bat you will 
soon grow fond of her ; she is the dearest little 
girl in the world.” 

Enter Lady Lester, expectation written on 
every line of her face. Basil's courage atterly 
forsook him; he simply fled from the room, 
and Zz Fenella to explain ‘things as “che 


Basil's mother was asimple, kindly woman; 
albeit the perpetual anxiety ther husband kept 
wp-had spoilt ber temper. 

““Well, my dear,’’ she said, taking Fenella's 
— “are you going tomake my boy 

Fenella carried Lady Lester's hand ‘to her 
lips, and kissed it with @ pretty foreign 


grace. 2 
“T am not g to 

generosity an 

“* Basil is the heir 


myself, not because aunty ds} 
40 give a fortune to anyone whe i 
amet her hands.” 

“You put it too strongly, Fenella. My 
sister-in-law is only anxious to secure your 
future. I don’t suppose she has spent a 
quarter of her income for years; and of course 
you ‘will bave:all she has saved.” 

“She always declares she shall not leave me 
a silver sixpence,” said Fenella, cheerfully. 
“I think Basil believes it literally, and 
imagines I am as poor a6 the vioar's pretty 
niece.” 

“ My ‘boy is not-mercenary.”’ 
we course not. He never guesses Iam to | 

e -everything .aunty can scrape. together 
on my wedding-day, and that she ie going to 
name me her heir in the tulad dortlee quent | 


prize. 
** Bheloves you better than anything in the | 


‘I think she does.” Here Fenella’s ‘voice | 
was not quite steady. ‘Sine bas neverspoken | 
an unkind word to me ;-and she.deolares she, 
will never put me in such a position that I-can 
Jook forward tober death.” 


“« She must have saved a great deal.’’ 
‘“‘ Well, she bas a thensand:a-year from her | 
godfather, and the same as Sir George from 
Mr. Simon’s ‘trustee, Then, ofcourse; I ought | 
net to say it to you, Lady Lester, but Ithink 


i 


i, tad opened the gy for him to leave 
e i ‘Bat, while 
ay peeing he sat 

an bis own goom ‘that , Meviewing the 


Poor Lady Lester was only ‘too consgions of 
how terribly her husband worsied. 

“‘ Deborah thas mot eleven chi ” the 
said, tartly ; ‘it’s easy for her not to worry,” 
: ‘This was thellittle scheme planned between 
Sir George and his sister—that Basil, who 
chement piaainenemionsaa 

was ee on ‘Wedding. 
day, should be man and wife. cing 

Of late years Miss Deborah'and her eldest 
brother had been content to forget-+their dit. 
ferences in the branches of the family; jp 
fact, the-old.maid had said civilly enongh she 
meant +o-dother best to win Simon's fortune; 
but that, failing herself, she hoped George 
would be sucssssful. 

Meanwhile,#why should not his boy marry 
her girl, and #0 have two chances instead of 
one?” 

Pregsed'on #he subject of Fenella’s parent. 
age, Mise Deborah would say nothing eave 

ame, of gentle blood. 
D great feariof Penella being mar. 
‘for mumey, and #o she had spread the 
: mot mean to leave her a cilver 


from heart-loneli- 


death ; 
ihe meapit'to give Fenella on 
ovidedtheibr idegroom were 


Kiet 
i 


int 
i 


with his 


events of th , Basil was 2on- 
e fey, chardly quite 


‘Fenella had fehaved beautifdlly, be was 
mre of that, ut both his fathersend mother 
seomed 40 think’her rejection was pnly a con- 
@ifienal one, and that whee he game home 

alter = year or twos absence Miss 
‘womlld listen to his suit. 

“Of coursewhe did her best,’’ reflected poor 
Basil, as he ruminated over the tangled web 
of his love story. ‘I suppose she couldn't be 
actually rade in speaking to people of their 
own son, but I do wish she had told my 
mother that nothing in the world would induce 
hor to marry me. As it is, I am sure my lady 
has not given up hope. ; 

No, they had none of them given up hope. 
All Basil's belongings persisted in thinking it 
a conditional engagement, and he made him- 
self almost frantic in trying to get them to 
take the right view of the case. , 

Miss Deborah was ‘the most sensible. In 
aunty bound he had to go and take leave of her, 
and the old woman yy 

‘“Fenella's a good girl, and I’m fond of her, 
Basil; but as to its being Tike an 
engagement, it’s‘not. ‘You're free-and Fen's 
free, and you're not to write to each other. I 
don’t like shilly-shallying. ‘What are you 
geing to do in London?” 

Basil explained ‘his good fortane—it 
‘eemed so to him, poor fellow.’ An 
Jandlord, non-resident, of course, had’ 


| Mr. Lester's abilities, and wiehéd*to secure 
| them for himself. Basil Lester was engaged 


for three years -to act as Lord Kilmorns’s 
agent and representative. The salary wat 
good, the house convenient, and the county 
ebarming. There-wasto be a three movthé 
trial] before the ment: waeto ‘be con- 





she-stands a. good chance of the creat prize, 
You see, aunty neve worries.” 


arrange . 
| eidered permanent. It was in Basil's mind 
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that at the end of these three months he | 
would. come home to Vale Lester and marry 
Vana, bot wecan quite imagine he did not 
tell this to his old aunt. 

One trial he had and it was atheavy one: he 
did not see his fiancée ‘again before he left 
Norfolk. Only two days after that meeting 
in the shrubbery, Mrs, Tempest received a 
visit from @ eousin who was passing through 
on her way to Yorkshire, and this lady, struck 
by Vana’s delicate, fragile look, and having 
withal a kind, motherly heart, to be 
allowed to take the girl home with on & 
month’s visit. 

Vana would gladly have refused, but Mrs. 
Tempest had noticed ber pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes, and insisted on her taking the 
opportunity of a holiday. So poor little Vana 
was hurried off to Whitby,.and long before 
she came back to'the Vicarage Basil had left 
for Ireland. 

He saw a-great deal.of Penella in his last 
fortnight at home. Had she been openly 
engaged to him ‘his parents could not ‘have 
invited her more constantly,-or thrown them 
more closely together, and Basil; who‘honestly 
believed in Fenella’s ‘friendship, confided his 
grief to her at leaving without a sight of 
Vana. 

He would talk to her of hie little love by 
the hour together, and even left in her care a 
beautifal photograph he had just “had ‘taken, 
as a parting present for Vana which Miss 
Devreux undertook to hand to its-real owner 
as soon as posrible. 

“Poor little thing!” he said, sadly, ‘she 
will have. dreary time of it when she comes 
home. I’m not a good hand at letters, 
Fenella, but I shall write as often as TI can, 
and you must go-end see‘her and téll’her how 
sorry I was‘the wasiaway.” 

“Of couree I will,” promised Fenella, 
sympathetically, “‘and shall I send her 
letters on for you? “I suppose yon will 
ey like to write direttly to the “Vicar- 
age ” 

But Basil told her of the little office on 
Haverford Moor, and how Enet eet he had 
arranged the Jetters should .be sent -there 
addressed to ‘‘ Miss Brown.” 

“That is a famons .plan,” said Fenella, 
“ but I should have been so glad to. be useful. 
You see I take so mach interest in Vana. 
be = both orphans, and both alone in the 

rid.” 

“ You will-be-a-great-lady !" he had heard 
all about the fortune Miss Deborah meant for 
Fenella’s wedding present now, “and Vana 
and I shall be very humble folks. I shouldn’t 
be surprised, Fen, if you ended Jife as a 


duchess. I am sure you are beautifal 
enough.” 
“Don’t pay compliments,” said Fenella, 


smiling, and yet witha tinge of sadness in 
her tone, “I am not-nearly.so beantifal as 
your Vana. I wonder you don't say she is 
a enongh for. peereas.”’ 

troubled look crossed Basil's face ; the 
words bad recalled to him -how | ‘little che 
had to offer his darling . id with the 
‘tiamphs her beanty would win for her in, 
London. 

“Vana is a dear little 'thing,”’ ‘he -said 
slowly, +. i r ‘ 
will rd jn poe A gaa erenry I know she 

“Iam sure of it,” agreed ‘Fenella; “but 
still you know she is quite under her uncle's 
power, #0 for your sake I -will hope no grand 
suitor may come riding-up:” 

* beg: wonld never listen to him;” 

“Not willingly ;,but she isa gentle. fragile 
srentnre, Basil, and Mr. and Mrs. cost 
= both determined people. I should not 

@ to see her will :in contest with .theixs, 


He changed the subject ly, but she 
had said enough! The. first doubt .pf 
derling’s tunth bad heen tuggested. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Vana Tempzst would ‘have enjoyed herself 
very much at Whitby but for her eager long- 
ing to have news of her lover. As it was, the 
unrecognised engagement pressed on her 
spirits like a heavy weight, and when Aunt 

éphzibah in one of her rare letters men- 
tioned that “Mr. Lester” had gone to Ireland 
the poor girl’s heart sank. 

Her ‘hosts were kindly, hospitable people, 
and having no children made much of their 
lonely little guest; ‘but Mrs. Clifford, albeit, 
not ® mother,’ possessed ‘far more penetration 
than her cousin at the Vicarage. 

In a week she had read poor Vana's secret, 
and knew that she was‘hopelessly in love. In 
a fortnight, by stray questions as to the Vale 
Lester nei and the young men 
who visited at ‘the Vicar’s, she had d 
another fact, namely, that the hero of Vana’s 
lovestory ‘was no other than Sir George 
Lester’s son and heir. 

She was a , ‘kind-hearted woman as 
ever breathed;‘but- fond of interfering, and so 
‘she-made the — mistake of writing what 
she deemed a of warning to Mre. Tem- 
pest saying Vana was.a remarkably pretty 
gitl, and it might be aswell to keep her out 
< Mr. Lester's ‘way lest trouble should «come 


it. 

This letter was quite a firebrand at the 
Vicarage. Simpleandanesuspicions toadegree, 
Mrs. Tempest was yet quite acnte enough to 
see a thing when put.plainly before her. She 
smight-have gone.on for years withont finding 
out Vana's secret for herself,:but by the light 
.of .her-cousin’s Jetter abe understood a great 
deal that had :puzzied her, and at once tald 
her prone Soo ger eo —_ ee there 
was ‘something ”.going-on between his nicce 
and the young:heir. 

Mr. Tempest was.annoyed. Much of his 
comfort and a great many of his luxuries 
came to him from his intimacy with Sir 
George. He was in the Baronct’s confidence, 
and knew the ho that were centred on 
Basil’s marrying Miss Devrenx. If he had 
suddenly been accused of trying to blow up 
Lester Court with gunpowder he could not 
shave feJt.much more. diamay than at the sug- 
gestion his niece was attempting to frustrate 
‘Sir George's pet scheme. 

‘That miserable girl!’ .he exclaimed, 
angrily, ‘‘ What will shedo next? It.is her 
mother’s story over in. I wish we had 
never bad anything to do with her.” 

He was not a heartless. man, but he had his 
own children and their advantage to think 
of. Sir George was the most powerfdl man 
he knew, and he would have sacrificed Vana 
again and again sooner than offend him, 

Mrs. Tempest took a mors hopefal view. 

“Well, Mr. Lester’s. gone to Ireland, and 
there's a report he's more than half engaged 
to Miss Devrevx, s0 I daresay. Yana will soon 
forget.all, ber foolish fancies.” 

‘ana came back in September.and took up 
her usual duties, but she felt instinctively 
everyone was to her. She had never 
been petted or 6 much of at the Vicarage. 
Between her and her cousins there had been 
always, 80 to say, a great gulf fixed, but it 
seemed to Vana she had never been made to 
feel herself one too many quite so plainly as 
in the days that followed her return from 
“Whitby. 

“It was-as though a watch was kept over her 
continually. She never had half.an-hour to 
herself, and as to getting time to walk to 
Haverford Moor and ingnuire for ‘“‘Miss 
Brown’s” letter she might as well have tried 
to walk to London without her aunt's finding 
it out. 

At the Court her pupils—some of them 
nearly as old as their young teacher—ware.as 
troublesome and rébellicus as ever, While 
Lady Lester never lost.a chanos of snubbing 
the poor little amateur governess. 

ana little knew whom she had to thank. 
Fenella Devreux was “ge sweet-tempered 
and considerate to her. ey Often met at 


the Court, and Fenella seemed to go almoet 
out of her way to brighten the lot of the poor 
little teacher. How was Vana to suspect that 
in the early days which followed Basil's de- 
parture his mother had said half reproach- 
fully to Fenella,— 

‘Tf only you had been kinder to him Basil 
need never have gone away,” and Miss 
Devreux with tears and blushes had confessed 
8he had doubted Basil’s affection only be- 
cause she had fancied him too attentive to 
little Miss Tempest. 

“TI will never accept a Givided heart,” caid 
Fenella, proudly, ‘‘ and so I have given Basil 
ample time to choose between us,” 

Poor little Vana ! 

She felt nothing but gratitude to the bright, 
beautiful creature, whose lot was so different 
to her own. To,her Fenella seemed almost 
like a oreature from another world, and she 
accepted her advances gratefully. 

Meanwhile, not a word was said by Fenella 
of the many measages entrusted to her care; 
and the photograph of Basil in its red plueb 
frame stood on the little table in Fenella’s 
sitting-room as though it had no intention of 
travelling further. 

And Vana went on growing paler and 
thinner ; her beautiful eyes grew to have a 
look of weary sadness which would have 
touched a stranger’s hear%. 

Sir George, albeit, not very considerate 
man, did stop the girl one day when he met 
her in the village and ask her if she was sure 
she was quite well. 

And meanwhile Vana had an anxiety ever 
increasing. Basil had told her to write to 
him often, and as yet she had sent no line. 
He had. said, ‘‘ you know the address?” and 
she answered “yes.” But how would letters 
sent to his clab reach him while he was in 
Ireland ? 

Poor Vana had no idea whether club letters 
were forwarded ; any way, she dare not riek it ; 
there was nothing for it but to wait until she 
could get to Haverford, and find his long-looked 
for letter. 

If only he had b:en an indifferent person, 
Vana could have asked boldly what part of 
Ireland he had gone to; but the very con- 
sciousness he was all the world to her made 
her fearfal to breathe his name. 

Mr. Lester, of course, was a subject of great 
interest in the neighbourhood, but somehow 
no one even mentioned his name to Vana. 
Ones stung into desperation by hope deferred, 
she asked her aunt where about Lord Kil- 
morna’s estate was situated, and the answer 
chilled her to the very heart. 

“I¢ is no concern of yours! I disapprove 
entirely of your interest in Mr. Lester, 
Vana!" 


A.month after her return she resolved to 
risk all reproaches and venture to Havereford 
Moor, even if she had to take the children 
with her. By great persuasions she made her 
little cousins wait outside the shop, and went 
in alone. 

She might have spared herself the journey ; 
the old crone behind the counter declared 


‘there was no letter for ‘‘Miss Brown.’ See- 


ing the despairing look on poor Vaua's face, 
she put little pile of letters—three or four at 
the most—in the girl’s hand. 

‘Look for yourself, missie !"’ she said, not 


-ankindly ; ‘‘ we always put the letters ‘ to be 


called for’ in this corner, and there's not 
one with anything like Brown:on it!” 

Vana confessed as much; she felt bewildered. 
Basil had promised faithfully to write. It 


was nine weeks since they had met: nearly 


eight since <he left Vale Lester; surely, in all 
that time he must have sent her a few lines? 
only because if her silence would tell him she 
did not know his.address, and could not write 
to him till he sent it! 

* J will come again soon, if you don’t mind,’’ 
she said, wiatfally. ‘I think there must be 
a letter soon.” 

* Come ; , and welcome!” said the 





woman, divilly; “if you like to write down 
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your name and address I'll send you the letter 
aif is comes.” 

But this was declined ; Vana went back to 
Vale Lester with a strange new fear at her 
heart. The solemn promise she had repeated 
after Basil that August evening in the shrub- 
bery rang in her ears: ‘‘We two, loving each 
other very dearly, do promise to be true to 
each other in sorrow, absence, or pain.’””’ How 
little she had thought of all she was to suffer 
80 s00n, 80 very soon. 

She had a sleepless night, and came down 
-the next morning very white and wan ; but her 
mind was easier, for she had at last resolved 
on something—she would speak to Fenella 
Devreux; she would invoke the aid of the girl 
who had never shown her anything but 
kindness. 

Intimate with all the Lesters, in special 
Yavoor with Sir George and his wife, it seemed 
impossible that she should be ignorant of 
‘Basil’s address. The opportunity was not 
hard to find: Miss Devreux was leaving the 
Court just as Vana had finished her last lesson. 
“They walked down the drive together. 

Both were young, both were strangely 
Seantifal, each had lost her parents ; but there 
all resemblance ceased. Fenella Devrenx had 
everything to make life happy ; Vana nothing 
but Basil’s love. And yet the girl so rich in 
all worldly things was conspiring to rob the 
poor little step-child of fortune! There was a 
link between herself and Fenella which poor 
“Vana never suspected they both loved the 
same man. It was Fenella Devreux who had 
‘penned that strange anonymous letter. Fenella 
would stand at nothing; at no sin, however 
“black ; at no deception, however cruel, so that 
she cbtained ber end, and became Basil 

“Lester’s wife. 

They had walked the whole length of the 
avenue before Vana could bring herself to 
ask her question. As they passed through 
the lodge gates Fenella said, kindly,— 

“You look tired, Miss Tempest. Won't 
you come in and take a cup of tea with me 
before you go home? Auntie is out, but we 
“will have a cosy little kettledrum all to our- 
selves!" 

Vana agreed, she had never been in Miss 
‘Deborah’s house, but she had often met the 
old lady, and had no hesitation in entering the 
‘pretty little cottage. 

Fenella gave an order toa servant, and then 
‘took her guest upstairs to her own sitting- 
zoom. It was furnished with almost Eastern 
beauty. The vivid colours which Fenella 
joved pervaded the whole of the little apart- 
ment ; the floor was agen and covered only 
‘py Oriental rugs; the chairs and couch were 
draped in soft Eastern silk; almost the only 
English thing about was the old-fashioned fire- 
place, where the large logs of wood threw out 
a cheerful heat. 

*' This is my den!” said Fenella, carelessly; 
“do sit down while I go and take off my 
things!” 

Left alone, Vana's eyes wandered round the 

{pretty room; many of the knick-knacks so 

avishly scattered about were curiosities from 
foreign lands. There was plenty to amuse 
and interest her, and but for that dull pain at 
‘her heart Vana would have had a pleasant 
aime of waiting. 

On the centre table stood a handsome red 
‘frame, with folding doors of plush, to conceal 
the likeness witbiv. Vana’s sleeve catching 
carelessly against this, threw it over; there 
“was no mischief done, only in replacing it she 
touched by accident the hidden spring; the 
doors | flew open and disclosed—an almost 
speaking photograph of Basil Lester ! 

With her heart almost in her mouth, the girl 
who loved him looked at his pictured resem- 
‘blance, given not to herself but another. 

No suspicions of jealousy had come to her. 
She trasted Basil implicitly ; besides, Fenella, 
¥rom her relations with Miss Deborah, was 
often spoken of by the young Lesters as their 
*‘cousin.” A special favourite with the whole 
Yamily, Fenella might have been given this 





photograph by one of Basil's sisters without 
his even knowing it. 

It was so like him, and her heart had so pined 
for a sight of those dear features. Vana took 
the frame up to look at the photograph more 
closely, and then, indeed, the blow came. In 
- — was written in npc — Mew 
“To my darling; a parting gift,’’ while on the 
other side, in the dear, well-known characters, 
appeared the motto of the Lesters: ‘Till death 
do us part,” 

How she fastened the frame, how she sat 
down quietly tiil Fenella re-appeared she never 
knew. Of one thing she was resolved: she 
would hear the trath before she left the house ; 
she would know whether her lover was, indeed, 
falser than a fancy, weaker than a woman. 

Fenella dispensed tea and toast with vam | 
hospitality, not seeming to notice that tho 
Vana drained her cup with feverish thirst 
turned from the food as though it would choke 
her. 

The opportunity Vana yearned for came. 

Looking foll in her face, Fenella said gently : 
‘You are not looking well, Miss Tem 
One would almost say you had a secret trouble. 
Don’t be angry with me for mentioning it; I 
don’t wear my heart on my sleeve, but, good- 
ness knows, I have sorrow enough.”’ 

“You!” exclaimed Vana; ‘‘ you! beantifal, 
courted, and beloved; what trouble can possi- 
bly touch you, Miss Devreux ? ” 

‘Only this,” and Fenella’s voice softened, 
strangely; “I have given my whole heart 
away, and I doubt sometimes if my love is re- 
turned ; an awful fear will come to me whether 
for the sake of Miss Deborah's fortane my 
fiancé has promised me his hand without his 
love.” 

There was enough of real pathos in her tone 
to touch Vana; the poor deserted girl under- 


‘stood that Fenella’s case might be as sad as 


her own. 

‘Is it—is it Mr. Lester?” 

‘* Yes! Basil and I have been a great deal 
thrown together all our lives,’’ said Fenella, 
with a skilful blending of fact and fable; ‘‘ you 
see, we two are the most probable heirs of 
Simon Lester’s fortune; every one thinks it 
must come to one of us, and so it seems a pity 
our interests should not be united. Aonty says 
she will settle forty thousand pounds on meon 
my wedding-day, and Basil has nothing. It 
would please every member of the family, but 
I would never have listened to the plan had I 
not loved him with all my heart and soul.” 

‘« And you are engaged ?” 

‘‘Not formally; Basil,’’ Fenella paused, as 
Vana thought to choose her words, ‘ Basil had 
seen s0 few people, I thought he might meet 
with some one he cared for more than me, and 
80 I left him free, He knows if he comes back 
he will find me waiting; if he chooses another 
he will never hear a single reproach from me. 
Poor fellow !"’ she added, naively, ‘‘he would 
have enough to bear without, for all his family 
would be farious. Now, Miss Tempest, you 
see my trouble, With every consideration of 
interest, with all his family’s influence enjoin- 
ing him to marry me, how can I be sure he 
loves me?” 

The other girl answered nothing. With an 
endurance almost stoical, she hid her wounds 
and never betrayed her secret; there was no- 
thing in her manner to tell of the cruel suffer. 
ing inflicted on her; the restless, nervous 
twitching of her fingers alone told Fenella her 
thrusts had gone home, and she, beautiful, 
cruel, insolent, was yet heartless enough to 
persevere. 

** You do not answer me, Miss Tempest. I 
thought I was eure of your sympathy.’ 

“You have it,” said Vana, gently, ‘I 
think great riches must be a heavy responsi- 
bility, but you are so beautiful, it seems to me 
that any man must love you.” 

Very soon after she rose to go, and then she 
managed to ask the question so much in her 


heart. 
“Will Mr. Lester soon be home, Mies 
Devreux?” 





‘Basil? There ia jast a chance of his ro. 
tarning for a few days when the first three 
months are up, but I rather doubt it myself, 
You see Kilmorna is right in the west of 
Ireland, in Roscommon, and it is really g 
serious undertaking.” 

That night's post carried a letter and, 
packet both addressed to Basil Lester, Kil. 
morna Towers, Roscommon. Both had beep 
watered by a girl’s tears, but the wounds Vang 
was suffering never betrayed themselves in the 
few short lines she addressed to her lover. ]; 
was not in the girl’s nature to reproach Bagi] 
for his falseness. How could telling him of 
his treachery heal her pain ? 

There was no beginning to her letter, but 
she dated it in fall :— 


** Vale Lester Vicarage, 
* November 1, 1882, 
‘\ I write to release you from your promise, 
and to tell you that henceforward you are free, 
I have kept my word: no human creature 


knows of our folly save ourselves, but it is 
*!time for it to end. Your parents are quite 
right: I should have been wretched ae your 
wife, 


**'Vana Tempest,” 


Her heart was almost broken as she wrote 
it. It read more like the defiant ory of an 
angry woman than the farewell of a loving 
og Every word of it was true. Knowing 
that he was at least nominally bound to 
another, knowing that at the very time he had 
breathed love vows to her he was wooing an 
heiress as his bride; knowing all this, Vana 
would have been miserable as Basil’s wife. 

She sealed her letter ; yr with ae 
weary pain she packed up the few presents 
had given her: from the hoop of torquoises 
(never worn, poor little trinket! for fear of 
detection) to the lock of his hair which had 
been next her heart. She kept nothing back. 
Only when all were in the post, and Vana was 
walking wearily back to the Vicarage, it came 
on her with a shoot of pain that she must go 
away. She could not linger at Vale Leater to 
see Basil return. Her woman’s pride wouli 
help her bear much, but surely she need not 
have the pang of listening to her false lover's 
wedding bells ? 


(To be continued.) 


Sronces —Sponges are among the most 
curious of Nature's works. As seen by us and 
put to the aseful purpose of absorbing moit- 
ture, they may be described as the dead bodies 
or skeletons of zoophytes—creatures halt 

lant half animal—which grow upon rocks in 

ifferent parts of the ocean. Sponges grow 
to a larger size within the tropics, and are 
found to be more diminutive, and of a firmer 
texture, as we approach the Polar circles. In 
their general appearance they resemble many 
kinds of plants, but in their internal organizs- 
tion they differ entirely from every vegetable 
production ; being composed of a soft flesh, 
intermixed with a tissue of fibres, some of 
which are solid, others tubular ; and the whole 
being interwoven together into a curious and 
complicated network. Although sponges, 12 
common with the greater number of zoophytes, 
are permanently attached to rocks and other 
solid bodies in the ocean, and are consequently 
destined to an existence as stationary a8 that 
of plants, yet such is not the condition of the 
earlier and more transitory stages of their 
development. The parent is chained to the 
same spot from an earlier period of its growth, 
andon the young the active powers of loco- 
motion have been conferred, apparently, for 
the sole purpose of seeking for itself a prope 
habitation at some distance from the place 0 
its birth; and when once it has made this 
selection, it fixes itself unalterably for the 
remaining term of its existence, 
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WHEN SHALL WE TWO 
MEET AGAIN? 


—O— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘* HALF-MAST HIGH.” 


Tue next morning Hilda Romer felt as if 
nothing could indace her to meet Ronald 
Treherne. As he had got up rather early the 
day before, she thought that if she were very 
late in coming down he would already be off 
with the rest of the sportsmen. 

It was striking ten when she entered the 
dining-room, and cast an anxious glance round. 

Some of the ladies were breakfasting in 
their own rooms, bat most of the men were 
there, except the one she was looking for, and 
yet most anxious not to see. 

As she took her place next Lord Davenport, 
and avoided Colonel Gordon, who had invited 
her to come and sit beside him, she noticed a 
scrap of a note directed in Treherne’s hand- 
writing lying by her mother's plate. 

Lady Wildgrave smiled as she explained 
that Treherne had been obliged to go back to 
his work. Indeed, she looked as if it were no 
misfortune at all, whilst Hilda's lips trembled, 
and she harriedly caught up her cup of coffee 
in order to hide the tears which rushed to her 
eyes. 

He was gone, and she had parted from him 
in childish anger the night before, telling him 
that she would never speak to him again! 
and all because she hud been mad enough to 
take him for an elderly man. 

He had done absolutely nothing for which 
she could blame him, as her thoughts roamed 
back over the weeks that had elapsed since 
Wilfred was so nearly drowned, and yet she 





had quarrelled with him on the most trivial | 


pretext in the world ! 

Wonld he ever forget and forgive? 

_The young Earl on her right tried to make 
himeelf agreeable, but Hilda was so young 
that her manners were not formed enough to 
make her capable of carrying on a cheerful 
conversation whilat she was perfectly en- 
grossed with some agonising train of thought. 

Therefore Lord Davenport, with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders, turned to his other 
neighbour ; and Lady Wildgrave, watching 
this by-play with motherly eyes, decided that 
it was jast as well that the fascinating Mr. 
Treherne had taken himself off so abruptly, 
though her husband seemed annoyed, and even 
Sir Thomas expressed his disappointment. 

She was most heartily gra 
saving her son, but she had no intention of 
giving her daughter to a comparative stranger, 
who had neither position nor ancestry to 
boast of ; and yet she did not mean to be un- 
kind or break anyone's heart. 

As far as she could tell, Mr. Treherne 
treated her daughter like a child; bat these 
so-called “children” often give their hearts 
Without waiting to be asked, and sometimes 
have to go drearily without them for the reat 
of their lives. And if such a fate came to her 
aweet little Hilda in her beautiful spring-tide, 
what would become of her in the summer and 
autumn of life ? ¢ 

“What made Treherne take himeelf off in 
such a fearful hurry?” Lord Wildgrave 
asked from the bottom of the table. ‘We 
Were going to try Bush Wood—the best covers 
in the whole place—and he was looking fer- 
ward to it as eagerly as any of us.” 

‘Wilfred is the only person who has seen 
him,” replied his wite; ‘‘bat in his note he 
pleads ‘ work ’"—the usual excuse.” 

‘* What a good fellow he is!” exclaimed the 
Viscount; and Hilda gave him a swift, sympa- 
Me glance, as if she cordially agreed with 
— “Tn too much of a scramble to eat his 

reakfast, and off in no end of a hurry, and 
yet finding time to see our boy !”” 

Geek ae like Treherne |” put in Colonel 
n, ily. “H 
pnd, ve » He never forgets anybody 


ul to him for | 








“Excuse me!" grambled Sir Thomas; 
‘I’ve wanted him scores of times, but it has 
been the hardest work to get him to come and 
see me at all!” 

‘You ask me, Sir Thomas!” called out 
Lord Davenport, who professed a wild admir. 
ation for his wife; ‘‘and I'll hang up my hat 
in your hall as soon as you like!” 

‘¢ Mach I should see of you, if you did. No, 
no. Treherne’s a steady fellow—-I couldn’t 
trast you!” 

‘‘ That's good, after last night !'’ murmured 
the Earl, in an aside. ‘‘ Didn’t you notice, 
Miss Romer, how the lovely, frozen, goddess 
thawed when she gave those half-dozen 
dances to Treherne? ” 

“Do you mean it, really, or are you 
joking?” she asked, breathlessly, as a pang 
shot through her heart. 

“ Honoar bright—a heap of fellows were 
mad aboutit! Kefused the whole lot of us— 
then danced with this stranger!" he added, 
with fine contempt. 

“I don't wonder!” said Hilda, slowly; 
“‘ Mr. Treherne is ever so much nicer than— 
than any of them !"’ 

“Thanks; myself included, I suppose?” 
with an ironical bow. ‘ Pardon—bnt [didn't 
know I was treading on your toes !”’ 

“I don’s know what you mean!” drawing 
up her neck, as her cheeks flashed like a 
peony. ‘I suppose it’s slang for something 
unpleasant? We all think a great deal of 
- Treherne because he saved my brother's 
ife.’’ 

‘Yon don't say so! If it had been yours, 
I wonld have sworn that he was the best 
fellow I ever knew!” with an expressive 
glance, 

‘‘Mine wouldn’t have mattered half as 
much!” she exclaimed with indignant con- 
tempt. ‘People would be sorry, of course ; 
but it would make no difference if I died!" 

Lord Davenport turned and looked straight 
into her lovely young face. ‘You might as 
well say that it would make no difference if 
the sun dropped from the heavens !’’ 

‘*I wonder why you talk such nonsense to 
me!” she said, petulantly. ‘‘ Wilfred is my 
father’s heir, and of course, boys are of more 
consequence than girls!” 

‘Are they? I didn't know it!” replied the 
Earl, looking much amused; but before he 
could say anything more there was a general 
move, and the sportsmen hurried off to join the 
keepers, who were probably tired of waitiag 
for them. 

Hilda got away from all the rest, and in- 
stead of ranniog up to her brother as usaal, 
flew into the garden to steady her bewildered 
thoughts. 

What had the Earl meant by his remarks 
about ‘the frozen goddess?” She had seen 
Mr. Treherne dancing with and talking to 
Lady Dacre, but she had thought nothing of 
it. Being so old—so much older than his 
partner, there could bs no harm in it; and, 
besides, he was not the sort of man to flirt 
with a married woman. 

This was how she looked at it the night be- 
fore; bat all was changed now. He was 
young, of just about the same age as Lady 
Dacre, only three or four years between them. 
He might have loved her years ago before she 
was married, and that might be the reason 
why he looked so terribly sad, as if some great 
trouble were weighing upon him. But it was 
wronug—terribly wrong to love a married 
woman, and he was the last man she could 
suspect of anything wicked. No doubt it was 
all Lord Davenport's nonsense, she decided 
indignantly, jast as a turn in the path brought 
her face to face with Cyrilla. 

‘* T suppose all the men have gone out shoot- 
ing?” she asked, after “‘ good morning” had 
been exchanged. : 

_ “All bat Mr. Treherne,”’ replied Hilda, 
looking up into the lovely face before her with 
frank eyes bent on earnest scratiny. 

Was it fancy or did Lady Dacre tarn sad- 
denly pink, as she bent over a rose, and buried 
her face in its dew-covered blossom ? 








‘** He went back to his horrid old mine just 
when he ought to have stayed.” 

“I'm very glad he has,” said Cyrilla, with a 
smile. ‘He ought not to be away from it 
longer than he can help.” 

Hilda’s heart gave a Sonate Lord Davenport 
must be mistaken ; if she cared for him at all 
she could not be glad that he had gone away 
—and from that moment, attracted by Cyrilla’s 
sweet expression, and her tender inquiries 
after Wilfred, she deigned to take her under 
her most kindly protection. 

They went into the house and sat for some 
time with Wilfred, who was tired out by his 
unwonted dissipation of the night before, 
and bitterly disappointed at Ronald’s eudden 
departure. 

‘*Bat he came to me before he went,’ he 
said, with a flash of pleasure in his blue eyes. 
‘‘T was the only person who saw him to say 
good-bye. Wasn't it good of him?” 

“ Not at all,” said Cyrilla, in a constrained 
voice. ‘‘Heis very fond of you. He would 
not like to go without.” 

“ And all last night he was so good to me, 
He never seemed to forget me except when he 
was dancing with you.” 

*‘ Ah, that was towards the end of the sven- 
ing, and I daresay he thought you were tired. 
Bat I must go now, or Lady Wildgrave will be 
wondering what has become of me,” she went 
on, as she rose from her seat. ‘‘ Some day I 
shall carry you off to stay with me at Mount- 
sorrel,” 

“I declare she’s almost as nice fora woman 
as Ronald is for a man,” exclaimed Wilfred, 
enthusiastically. ‘I should like Sir Thomas 
to die, and Treherne to marry her. Why 
are you so mum, Hilda? You don’t saya 
word.” 

‘I’ve been talking like anything. How du 
you like Mra. Gifford?” turning the subject 
- quickly as she could, ‘She is pretty, isn’s 
she?” 

“TI don’t like her at all,” said the boy, 
moving his hot head restlessly on the pillow. 
**You should have seen the look she gave 
Ronald when he was dancing with Lady 
Dacre, Bat, I say, you and he haven't had a 
row? He wouldn't send you a message though 
I asked him.” 

“©Oh, Will! why did youask him?” with 
crimson cheeks. 

“ There’s nothing to make a fuss about. I 
only said, ‘Shall I give your love to Hil?’ and 
he said, quite sharply, ‘Miss Romer said 
good-bye to me last night,’ but he drew his 
brows together in a frown. I hope you haven’é 
given him any of your nonsense ; after all his 
goodness to us it would be an awful shame,” 
and Wilfred looked quite grave. 

‘‘ Do talk of something else,”’ she exclaimed, 
petalantly, ‘I’m sick to death of his very 
name !”’ 

Wilfred stared at herin the utmost horror 
as if she had spoken blasphemy, but before 
he could speak she was out of the room, and 
she never stopped till she gained her own. 

She banged the door behind her, and over- 
come by the bitterest mortification, and a 
whole series of complicated feelings, stamped 
her foot with vehemence, crying aloud,— 

“I hate him! I hate him! I wish to 
heaven I had never seen him !”’ 

Later in the day when the ladies and a few 
of the men were sitting over five o’clock tea in 
the leseer drawing-room, Hilda, who looked 
quiet and subdaed, asked Lady Dacre if she 
had ever seen the view from the western 
turret. 

“Do take me, too!" exclaimed Mrs. Gif- 
ford, ‘‘ I used to know this neighbourhood eo 
well whea I was about your age, and I should 
like of all things to catch a glimpse of our old 
place ; it was close to Trevanion Hall.” 

The utterance of that long-forbidden name 
made several heads draw close together, and 
Oyrilla knew as well as if she had heard every 
word the sort of remarks that passed from one 
to the other in subdued tones. } 

‘Mr, Trevanion was @ very wicked man, 
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Lady Dacre, wasn't he?” Hilda asked, in 
a low voice. 

“No; one of the best men that ever lived,” 
- answered, tremul » in almost a 

isper, as a beautifal light @ over her 

yy py oe 
a to j even child. 

“* But didn’t he try to kill Sir Thomas?” 
with awestruck eyes. 

“No; it’s wicked of people to say so. He 
quarrelled with him one day when he was 
half mad with grief, and—and—knocked him 
down ; that was all, only a flower-pot got in 
the way, and my husband was hart. Now, 
shall we goand see the view? "’ rising abruptly, 
with flus cheeks. 

There was a rustle of dainty dresses about 
the passages, and up the long flights of stairs, 
and presently they all arrived at the roof of 
the western tower with plenty of curiosity, 
but very little breath. 

Kitty’s bright eyes wandered over wooded 
slopes and fields of stubble, where the golien 
corn had been waving a few weeka ago; but 
the landscape had altered considera y since 
her childhood, and it was with difficulty she 
could recognise its once familiar features. 

‘‘There wasn't one cdttage over there on 
that hill, and now there seems to be a crowd,” 
she remarked in surprise. 

‘Those are the huts for Colonel Gordon’s 
rainers,” explained Hilda, readily, “ and jast 
on theedge of the cliff—do yon see a grey 
building, that’s the Tower where Wilfred — 
oh, look ! look !”’ she exclaimed, breathlessly,as 
every sorap of colour died out of her cheeks. 

They gathéred round her, all questioning 
and wondéring; but Cyrilla seized her arm, 
and said imperatively, ‘‘ what isit? Tell me, 
for Heaven's sake !” 

‘The flag! the flag!—it’s half-mast high. 
There's been an accident. Oh ! he’ll be killed 
—killed | ” and petfectly distracted with terror 
ebe flew downstairs. 

** Who will be killed?” asked Kitty, in be- 
wilderment, 

‘Mr. Tiehérne!” said Cyrilla, hcaréely, 
with white lips, and then she followed Hilda 
as fast as she could down the unfamiliar stairs, 
whilst Mrs. Gifford and the rest came close 
after them, wondering and lamenting as they 
came, for Ronald’s handsome face and win- 
= — bad made a deep impression on 
them all, 


CHAPTER XX, 
TO THE RESCUE. 


Loxe 8 wild thing Hilda tore down the stairs, 
along the corridors, and across the hall, but 
when ehe reavhed the drawing-room door she 
hesitated, for Lady Wildgrave was very deli- 
cate, and she knew that bad news told too-sud- 
denly might give her a serious shock. Even 
in ber bewilderment and fear she remembered 
that, for she had been taught from earticst 
childhood to be thoughtful for her mother and 
brother. 

The opening of a door made her turn, and 
she saw Lord Wildgrave, Sir Thomas Dacre, 
Colonel Gorden, and several others come into 
the ball, having deposited their guns in the 
gun-room. 

‘““Oh, papal’’ she began, whilst her lips 
trembled, and the tears rushed into her eyes. 

“‘Why, what's the matter, child? Not 
Wilfred?” asked Lord Wildgrave, as his 

flew to bie boy. 

‘* No—no—he’s all right—but Mr. Treherne 
—the mine !’’ she ga 

Gordon stepped forward, his face as whiteas 
his collar. 

“Anything happened?" he said, hoatsely, 
whilst the veins im hia forehead swelled as if 
they would buret. 

Jast at that moment aman rode up to the 
fromt door on a horse covered with foam, as if 
he had been ridden hard. 

He held upa pieceofpaper. ‘ The Colonel! 
the Oolonel!”’ he shouted, in a voice hoarse 





with hurry and anxiety, and down the steps 
went Gordon with the agility of a boy. 

The scrawl was almost illegible, but he made 
out that a large bit of rock had fallen in and 
blocked the passage. 

“Mr. Treherne send this?” he aeked, 
anxiously. 

“No, sir! Manager’s oop inside, and we 
can’t get a-near him.” 

- Ne een agama with a gesture of 
espair. 

‘Don't give in,” said Lord Wildgrave, kindly, 
though his face was grave as death; ‘I've 
me Fagan and mine; come along to 
the ;. we'll mount there.” 

‘“‘ Let me have a carriage, Wildgrave. You 
don’t know what an interest I feel,’’ pleaded 
= Thomas, earnestly; “I couldn't rest 

ere.” 

“Just as you like,” responded his host, 
shortly, ‘‘ but you would be much better where 
you are.” 

Hilda had waited for no permission, She 
ordered her pony, and flew up stairs to put on 
her habit; but she had no sooner gained her 
room than there was a knock at the door, and 
— stood pale and breathless on the thres- 

old. 


‘* For Heaven's sake les me havea horse. I 
could not ask your mother, and your father 
went off before I could catch him ; but I should 
go mad if I stayed here.” 

Hilda ran to the bell and rang it. 

“Of course you shall have one; Pycroft can 
carry & lady beautifally. But how quick could 
you be with your habit? I couldn't wait long,” 
with an imploring look. 

Lady Dacre dressed with all possible haste, 
and the two started together. 

Not a word passed between them, for neither 
could think of anything but the mad longing 
to get on faster. 

Only once a pang shot through the girl’s 
heart, for ehe had come out in euch bot haste 
that she had never cautioned the servants not 
to say anything about the accident to her 
brother. 

If he heard of it abruptly, without the slight- 
est preparation, he would excite himself into ‘a 
positive fever. 

There was nothing to be done, however, for 
to turn back was impossible,and she tried to 
console herself with the hope that her father 
had remembered to send him a message as well 
as her mother. 


* * * * * 


When Ronald Treherne made up his mind 
to fly from Castle Wildgrave it was not the 
fear of detection that drove him from the 
Viscount's hospitable roof. Gordon flattered 
himeelf that it was his persuasions, acting on 
the scrap of prudence that Treherne possessed, 
that had really imflaenced him at last—but 
be was quite mistaken. 

The presence of the detective in the house 
had merely raised a spirit of recklessness 
within him, and a determination to brave the 
worst. But that hour of intense happiness 
with OCyrilla had altered all his intentions. 

To dance with her, to have her, ag it were, 


a@ damger that daty commanded him to flee 
from as from a dreadful pestilence. He knew 
that he was made of flesh and blood, and how 
d he answer for it that, under the hottest 
fire of temptation he would be able to keep a 
over himself, and never betray bimself 
either by word or look ? 


as ’ 
that he went, but his heart was héeavy-es lead 
as be rode off from the Castle, feeling like 
Adam turned out of Paradise. 

As soon as he reached Broadbent his 
thoughts were turned into a more prosaic 
channel. He rode straight to the Tower, 
where Weston, his servamt, received him with 
& look of surprise. p . 

Glad to see you, sir; but @ren’t you back 
a day before you intende1?” he asked, as he 





a 


took the hore to lead it into the stable, 
‘‘Mr. Harewood called first thing this mory. 
ing, but I told him I didn’t expect to see yoy 
till to-morrow. Not long after that Mr. 
Stevens came; but I told him it was no 
manner of use bothering after you when yoy 
had just gone away for a day's rest.” 

Treherne was surprised that the snb. 
a and engineer had both wanted to see 

im, 

* Doyou think it was anything important ?” 

asked, gravely. 

“Not a bit of it, sir,” contemptuously, “] 
daresay they had a difference about some- 
thing as usual. There are some folk that 
make a fuss about anything ; but I’m going to 
see after your t, for by the look of 
you I can see you haven’t had a bit,” said the 
ex-coastguardsman with a nod of superior 
knowledge. 

‘“‘ You are right there,’’ said his master, with 
a short laugh, ‘I’m as hungry as a shark |” 

He went into his den, threw himeelf down 
in an arm-chair, opened several letters which 
had arrived by that morning’s post, ate his 
breakfast leisurely, with a glance now and 
then at the Daily Telegraph, lighted his pipe, 
changed his coat, and was just going down tc 
the mine when the Rev. Paul Verreker came 
with a quick step up the steep path which led 
from the valley up to the Tower. 

“Oh, there you are, Treherne. I'm 50 
thankfal to see you!’ he exclaimed joyfally, 
“Somebody declared that you were at the 
Castle.” 

“So I was two hours ago,” said Treherne, 
as he shook hands cordially. ‘* What do you 
want with me?” 

‘*T am afraid it will bore you horribly, but 
you remember Atkins who met with that 
accident ?” 

‘Treherne nodded. 

‘‘ He's going to the hospital to-day, and 
we've got to move him into a kind of ambn- 
lance. Now, if this isdone roughly it will be 
positive torture to him; but if I could find 
anyone who would be gentle ag well a 
stron ” 

* Of course I'll come," said Treherne, 
readily. “I really am not wanted here. I 
gave instructions to Harewood which were to 
last up till to-morrow, and I came back a day 
before the time I intended.” 

He sighed as he thought of the reason, then 
went and ordered Rovin Hood to be saddled 


até Once. 

It was a relief to his mind to find eome- 
thing to do which would take him for the 
time out of himself, and in a few minutes the 
two friends went down the hill, at the foot of 
which Verreker had left his horse tied toa 


tree. 
Atkins lived in Stanpoole, go that the ride 


occupied some time, and moving the invalid 
proved a lengthy job. 

First the wife had to be consoled, for ebe 
had made up her mind that if her hasband 
were taken from his little stuffy bedroom he 
was certain to die on the staira; and then 


Verreker said a few prayers by the man's 
bedside which quieted him, and then tenderly 
as any woman could have done, he and Ronald 
lifted up the poor sufferer, one carrying the 
feet, the other the head—for the staircase 
waa terribly narrow—and brought him safely 
to the ambulance which was waiting in the 
road 


There was some delay at starting, but when 
the clumsy vehicle was once on ite'way Ver- 
reker insisted mpon Treherne’s coming 10 
launch with him at-the Rectory. 

It was Ronald's invariable habit to refuse 
all hospitality from his ors, bat having 
broken this tale by going to the Castle, the 
Tower had struck bim with such a senze of 
loneliness that he felt loth to go back to it. 

A kind of presemtiment came over him in 
the and be felt ina sudden hurry 
to get to the mine, Verreker wanted to keep 
him to smoke a pipe after lancheon and to 
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ish an argument, bat he shook his head 

— i defied temptation. 
On the way Robin Hood cast a shoe, as if 
on purpose to delay him, and he was obliged 
to walk the horse to a blackemith and wait 
for him to be re-ahod. 

All the while his eagerness to get to the 
mine was growing more rampant within him, 
though he told himself that there was no 
reason for anxiety as Harewood was a man 
tobe trasted. 

There was only one point on which they 
bad ever disagreed—and that was about con- 
tinuing a shaft ina northerly direction, where 
there were large masses of rock embedded in 
leose soil. 

Treherne considered it unsafe, and gave 
strict orders that the tunnel should be 
abandoned, in spite of Harewood’s confident 
assertion that the richest output would come 
from it, and that the danger was all imagin- 


ary. 

k silver-lead mine does not blacken and dis- 
figure a landscape like a coal-mine. As the 
metal lies near the surface, the out-put begins 
almost as soon as the first adit is made, and 
as it lies in heaps at the month of the tennel 
it glitters like silver itself in the sun. Of 
course # is not left there for long tegether, 
for a8 soon as a sufficient amount has been 
thrown. ont it has to be aifted and separated 
from all other substamess and then carted off. 
Shafts are nof sunk as in ceal-mines, bat long 
passages are ont in the side of a bill, these are 
called adits, and there is not the eame danger 
frommnoxious gages or foul air ; only occasional 
accidents occur from the fall of a block of rock 
which suddenly gives way, and blocks up a 
passage, entombing the unfortunate miners 
om happen to be working further down the 
adit. 

As Treherne came in sight of the hifl he 
noticed several men standing about with pipes 
in their mouths and their hands in their 
pockets, doing nothing with an air of ostenta- 
tion ss if proud of the performance. 

Mr. Stevens, the engineer, a man with 
reddish hair, and a small intelligent face, 
called out,— 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Treherne. I'm very 
glad to see you,” 

“Why, what's up?” exclaimed Ronald, his 
quick eye taking in the scene at a glance. 
“ Why have these men knocked off so early? 
Has the mine been closed against my 
orders?” 

“Fact is,” coming close up to Treherne, 
“ they funk working in the North adit, and I 
don’t altogether ‘blame them, though Hare- 
woed will have it that it’s as cafe as a 
church.” 

“I don't care'a rap what Harewood thinks 
about the matter. ‘The Colonel and I ere 
quite agreed that if there is the emailest risk 
to the men that adit skhan't -be worked. 
Harewood knows that:as well as Ido.” 

. Very add,” awid Stevens. “Then you 
didn’t tell him to set:to.work on it to-day?” 

“Of course I didn't. You don’t mean to 
say that.he has?” his eyes blazing. 

‘He has; amd several of the man are 
working thexe.now.” 

‘Good heavens! Send Harewood to meat 
once. But no, I'l get the poor fellows ant 
Pe ft eng eda 

aree. * never forgive if an 
thing happened to them.” . 

“ You won't go! Mr. Treherne, pray don’t. 
Let me send one of the men, ar, stop a minute, 
let me go instead,” epid the engineer, anx- 


“Thanks. Do you dhink J fonk going to 
any place wherethe men have been sent in my 
name? Give an.eyeto Rohin Hood. If I’m 
any time, send bim pp,to the Tower.” 

For one instant Treherne stoed still, with a 
dreamy han face 


Sunshine, then 
chill dark adit, 


‘‘ What a fool I am!” exclaimed Stevens, 
giving himself a shake. * ‘‘ Why, should any- 
thing hagnen becanse that man has gone in? 
And yet I half wish I had gone with him!” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
18 IT TOO LATE? 


“Waar did th’ manager say ?"’ asked one of 
the men, detaching himself from the group, 
and acting as their spokesman, as was evident 
from the interested way in which they all 
waited for the engineer’s answer. 

‘He says he won't have the men work where 
it isn’t safe; and he has gone himself to call 
them off,” said Mr, Stevens. 

‘That shows he’s the right sort,” said 
Brown, taking his pipe out of his mouth. 
“We'll give 'im a when he coomes 
ont!” 

“Mr, Stevens, ponire wanted, sir. Sonth 
adit,” said a small boy with sharp eyez. 

The engineer, who was accnstomed to such 
messages whenever the smallest difficulty as 
to the actual working arose, went off at once, 
but first told the boy to lead Robin Hood care- 
fally te the Tower. 

The men dispersed to have their tea with 
their families before they were set to work in 
any otber direction. 

t was a rare bit of lack to have this spare 
- and they determined to make the most 
of it. 

One was tossing his baby in the air whilst 
his wife was pouring out a cup of steaming 
tea; another was giving his ‘‘ missus” a good 
scolding for having the tiny room which 
served for kitchen and parlour choked up 
with a week’s washing; another was chuck- 
ling over his little three-year-old’s attempts 
at jumping over a skipping-rope, when 3 man 
‘was seen to dash past, shouting as he went 
something about Treherne. 

Tn an instant the baby was put down, the 
scolding was forgotten, the child with the 
skipping-rope pushed aside. 

ere was no need for words, only a hasty 
catching up of tools, and a rush for the mouth 
of the mine. 

Stevens and Harewood were both there, with 
dust on their coats and beards, for they had 
both been down the north adit at the risk of 
their own lives to ascertain what had hap. 
pened. 

te ey @ blanched — and neue all 
anetrusg, Harewood was giving contradicto 
orders to ¢he men whe crowded up from sreer 
direction ; -whilst Stevens, who was muc 
calmer; and seemed to have ail his wits about 


By his’ own researches he had discovered 
that the casualty which he had persistently 
predicted had veally ocourred—a huge block 
of rock bad fallen right across the north adit, 
and made it impossible for those inside to 
There was = ively no possible hope of 
egrese except by the way which was blooked, 
unless a fresh passage-was opened through the 
hillside ; and there seemed to be little likeli- 
hood that those who were entombed in an air- 
less grave:-wonld be able to Jast ont till then. 

By Mr. Stevens's-orders the men took their 
tools, and began to work at once amongst the 


i 


golden gorse. 
Dhe jine which : were taking would 
reach the adit from a direction, as, it 


aide, and the task.seemed nearly hopeless. 
The men worked with a will, urged on by 
the relations cf those who were entombed. 
These poor women—wives, sisters, or 
mothers—-atood around wringing their hands, 
and uttering the moss heartrending lamenta.- 





tions. 
| All other work was-euspended in the mine, 





and crowds of men stood about with crowbare, 
pick-axes or spades in their hands, ready to 
take their turn when the others were ex- 
hausted, their bronzed faces showing tracee 
of unwonted anxiety; their tongues tied by 
the common fear. 

This was the state of things when there was 
& movement in the crowd, az Colonel Gordon 
galloped up at Datch Girl’s top-most speed, 
followed by Lord Wildgrave, Gifford, and 
some others. One look at the Colonel's face 
toldto every one what he had been suffering. 
But he kept his composure by the strength cf 
his iron will, as he jumped off his mare, and 
Mr. Stevens came forward to give his report ; 
whilst Mr. Harewood hung back, unable tc 
meet the chief manager’s stern look of in- 
quiry. 

His time of reckoning would come sooner or 
later; but the shame and the punishment 
would be infinitely less if no one died through 
his want of jadgment. 

 Taere’s not a obance of reaching them 
like that!” Gordon aaid, graffly. ‘ They are 
stifling for want of « breath of air, and whilst 
ws are digging they will choke like rats in'a 
hole !"” 

‘Ig there anything else to be done?” asked 
Lord Wildgrave, whilet Captain Gifford and 
the others eagerly gathered round to hear the 
answer. 

“ Dynamite 1" said the Colonel, laconically. 

‘Bat my dear fellow, youll blow them up 
for a certainty!” ; 

‘No, no! only a emall quantity, jast suffi- 
cient to break the rock. Don't you cee that is 
cur only chance?” raising his miserable eyez 
to the Viscount’s sympathetic face. 

“It is a desperate one!"’ 

‘¢T know, but the case is as desperate as it 
can be !” and he hurried off. 

Lord Wildgrave shook his head mourafally, 
and the next moment his daughter rode up 
with Lady Dacre. 

‘Oh, papa, tell me!" began Hilda, breaib- 
lessly; whilst Cyrilla looked at him wish & 
piteous entreaty in her eyes. 

Very shortly and simply Lord Wildgrave 
explained the position, and the desperate 
remedy that the Colonel was going to employ. 

“Bat won't that be very dangerous?” 
Hilda asked, in an awe-strack tone. 

“ Rather; but you had better get off your 
horses, as the noise will upset them.” 

Hilda eprang off, and picking up the shori 
skirt of her habit, asked if she could help todig. 
Her father did not hear her, so she caught 
up a spade and ran with fleat steps to join the 
band who were siill working with all their 
might. 

‘‘There’s a good plucked ‘un!’ one miner 
remarked to the other; “ but ‘oot of the way. 
my lage,’’ he added, in kindly cantion. 

Lord Wildgrave darted up to her and 
dragged her back. 

‘* For Heaven's sake keep out of the way |” 
he said, quickly, as be hurried her to Cyrilla’s 
side, in the background. ‘‘ We don't know 
how far the explosion will go!” 

“But why is is worse for me than the 
men?” she asked, fearlessly. 

‘' They are all.moving off!” 

‘Yes; and throwing down their tools, Oh, 
they are cowards to stop!’ she cried, in az 
agony of impatience. 

* Hagh, child, they would be fools to stay.” 

‘‘ Who's going to do it?’ she asked, in a 
whisper, for her voice seemed to have gone. 

‘Gordon, he would not let anyone elee. 
See, there he is, holding the fase in his hand. 
Heaven protect him!" he added, hoarsely, as 
his child clung to his arm, 

She was shaking from head to foot, and 
biting her white lips to keep back her sobs; 
but shewas struggling hard to keep her sell- 
control in order not to worry her father. 

Cyrilla wasatanding close by her, har hande 
locked, her lips pressed tightly together. She 
might have been:a statue but for the qnick, 
sharp breath she drew, as Colonel Gordon, 
with an expression of desperate resolution oz 
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this manly face, disappeared into the dark | 


mouth of the central adit. 

‘I’m afraid you will be awfally tired,” esid 
Lord Davenport, looking round as if he ex- 
pected to find an arm-chair close at hand. 

“ Tired!" as if she had time to think of 
that, when the next few minutes would decide 
the question of life or death for so many ! 

‘Once her eyes wandered to the group of 
women sobbing so bitterly. They had hus- 
-bands, brothers, lovers, perhaps, down there 
in that living grave, whilat she—she only had 
@ friend—a friend who could never be more 
than halfa friend again. 

“‘T can’t think why you went off withont 
me?” said a querulous voice behind her, and, 
without looking round, she knew that her 
husband had come to watch what might be 
‘the last act of the drama. Ah! if any one 
sold him now that it was Ralph Trevanion 
‘down there in that death-trap would he stretch 
@ finger to help or tosavehim? ‘Tell me 
swhat’s happening. I don’t understand it a 
bit,” he said, irritably. 

She felt asif she could scarcely force her- 
Self to speak, butin a few words she explained 
the situation as briefly as possible. 

“ Bless my soul!'’ he exclaimed. ‘“ Is the 
*isillow mad? Does he mean to rob Treherne 
f his only chance of living? I must go and 
expostalate with him.” 

*‘ No, no, stay!” and Cyrilla laid her hand 
on his coat-sleeve. 

He shook her off impatiently, and stepped 
forward, partly out of a real sympathy for 
Treherne, but principally oui of an officious 
-wish to interfere inany and everybody else's 
business. 

Bat he had only taken a few steps when a 
vnoise like a thunderclap broke the stillness, 
and brought him to a standstill. 

Women screamed, horses neighed, birds 
chirraping wildly flattered from tree to tree, 
‘whilst clamps of earth and tufts of gorse were 
sent flying into the air. 

Then there was a general rush to the mouth 
of the adit; but when a few had already 
entered it there was a second explosion, which 
made them come back tumbling over each 
other in their haste to get out. 

A minute or two was spent in anxious 
waiting, and then, pick-axe ia hand, the 

men rushed forward once again. 

Lord Wildgrave and all those who had 
come with him from the Castle either went 
‘into the adit or waited at its mouth. Hilda 
caught hold of Lady Dacre’s hand, and 

together they hang on the edge of the crowd, 
waiting breathlessly for the result. 

Presently some news was gathered from 
those in the adit, and passed eagerly from the 
“men in front to those behind. 

The rock had been broken, but there was not 
enough dynamite to smash it, If more had 
“asen used the whole place would have been 
blown up, and the entombed miners as well. 

As it was there was a small aperture through 
«which one or two had spoken. 

“Was it my man? Oh! for the love o’ 
heaven, was it my man?” cried a r 
svoman, with a pretty gipsy face, from the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

“Was it my Bill—my bonny Bill—thai 
niver fashed his mither wi’ an unkoind word 
aince he lay like a wee cherub in his cradle?” 
criel a weary-looking woman, with a thin, 
pale face, and a blue cotton handkerchief tied 
over her greyish hair. 

Cyrilla’s heart ached for them all, for their 
agonised questions met with no answer. 
Hilda's little hand was laid on a miner’s san- 
arnt arm, and her white face upturned to his 
in earnest appeal. 

‘*No news of Mr. Treherne?” she asked, 
hroarsely. 

‘*Not yet, little miss,” said the man, soften- 
ing his rough voice as much as he could, for 
as he said afterwards to his “ missus,” he felt 
as if he were speaking to ‘‘an angel from oop 
aboove.” “There'll be such a cheer as ’ull 
make th’ echoes burst when the manager’s 
&nown to be safe.” 





There was a sound of buzzing voices, a 
shout that grew and gathered volume as it 
rose, @ sudden moving to and fro of the crowd, 
and the weary woman fought her way through 
the throng with all the strength of a mother’s 
love, for she caught sight of her Bill, standing 
with dazed eyes and a strange look upon his 
face, at the mouth of the tunnel. 

‘** My Bill! my Bill!” she cried, with a sort 
of a laughing sob, as she flang her arms round 


him, and hung upon him in wild joy, for had’ 


- —— back to her from the very jaws of 
ea 

The others followed: Tom and Charlie, 
George, Giles, Jim, and Christopher, the six 
men who had obeyed Mr. Harewood’s ill- 
advised order; but where was the one who 
had gone to call them away ? 

A sudden silence fell upon that seething 
throng. The women stayed their sobs of joy, 
the men's tongues were still, whilst every eye 
was fixed upon Colonél Gordon and Lord 
Wildgrave and the man they were carrying 
between them. 

The crowd fell back as if by common con- 
sent tilla clear pathway was made to the spot 
ress Cyrilla and Hilda were standing side 

y side. 

They laid him on the grass at Lady Dacre’s 
feet, his face as white as his hair, his features 
set as with the stamp of death, and with a 
ory of unutterable anguish, she stretched out 
her arms and sank on her knees beside him ! 


(To be continued.) 








Tue French were behind us in the matter 
of newspapers. Their first appeared nine 
years after the first was published in Britain. 

True modesty is ashamed to do anything 
that is repugnant to reason; false modesty is 
ashamed to do anything that is opposite to 
the humour of those with whom the party 
converses. True modesty avoids everything 
that is criminal, false modesty everything that 
is unfashionable. The latter is only a general, 
undetermined instinct—the former is that 
instinct limited and circumscribed by the rales 
of prudence. 

Symeatny.—Of all the pleasures of life 
sympathy would seem to be one of the sweetest 
and purest. It unites brethren and friends 
in the closest bonds; it lifts burdens, soothes 
sorrow, multiplies joys, and promotes human 
brotherhood. Flowing naturally from warm 
and loving hearts into grateful ones, it blesses 
both giver and receiver. It is the living spark 
which kindles all sorts of benevolent enter- 
prises, bailds hospitals, schools, and churches, 
promotes reforms, draws men away from vice, 
and guides them into paths of virtue and 
self-respect. 

Yousa men are apt to estimate money alone 
as capital. One of their number who has 
inherited money is, they think, better equip- 
ped for the struggle of lifethan others. They 
should look into the commercial value of 
money and of knowledge and skill before they 
decide. Figures prove that of late years money 
has greatly decreased in value as a money- 
getter, while human ability has increased. 
That is, the income from money invested at 
interest has diminished, while the compensa- 
tion for services rendered has become larger, 

Cuinpren are the salvation of the race. 
They purify, they elevate, they stir, they 
instruct, they console, they reconcile, they 
gladden us. They are the ozone of human 
life, inspiring us with hope, rousing us to 
wholesome sacrifice. If, in the faults which 
they inherit, they show us the worst of our- 
selves, and so move us to a salutary repent- 
ance, they also stimulate our finer qualities. 
They cheat us of weary care, they preach to 
us, not so much by their lipsas by their inno- 
cence; their questions set us to thinking, and 
to better pur than the syllogisms of pbilo- 
sophers ; their helplessness makes us tender ; 
their loveliness surprises us into pure joy, 





an, 
EXOELLENT PRESORIPTIONS, 


Though no doctor, I have by me some ex. 
cellent prescriptions, and as I charge yoy 
nothing for them, you cannot grumble at the 

rice. Weare most of us subject to fits, ang 
am visited with them myself. Now, then 
for my prescriptions. 

For a fit of passion, walk out in the open air, 
You may speak your mind to the wind without 
hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself to 
be a simpleton. 

For a fit of idleness, count the tickings of g 
clock. Do this for one hour, and you will be 
glad to pull off your coat the next and work 
like @ negro, 

For a fit of extravagance and folly, go to 
the workhouse, or speak with the ragged and 
wretched inmates of a jail, and you will be 
convinced, 


‘¢ Who maketh his bed must lie in it,” 


For a fit of ambition, go into the churchyard 
and read the gravestones, Taey will tell you 
the end of ambition. 

For a fit of repining, look about for the halt 
and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden and 
afflicted, and they will make you ashamed 
of complaining of your lighter afflictions. 

For a fit of despondency, look on the good 
things which have been given to you in this 
world. He who goes into his garden to look 
for cobwebs and spiders will find them, while 
he who looks for a flower may return into 
- house with one blooming in his button. 
hole. 





Ir has been stated as a fact that the hair 
does grow after death. In 1854, when the 
parish church of Tarvey was undergoing res- 
toration, a large stone was raised which, some 
three hundred years before, had been 
over the remains of Lady Johanne, wife of the 
second Lord Mordaunt. Her remains appea 
within a shroud of. yellow silk, which retained 
its colour and firmness. Her dark auburn 
hair had grown so much after death as to fill 
up the space around, and form a mould for the 
head. This was the testimony of a gentleman 
residing at Turvey. 

Accorpine to the author of Jottings from Jail, 
‘three month's hard labour,” in thieves’ lan- 
guage is “pleasantly described as getting 
thirteen clean shirts, one being served out in 
prison each week. The tread-wheel is more 
politely called ‘the everlasting staircase,’ or 
‘the wheel of life, or ‘the vertical care- 
grinder.’ Penal servitude is dignified with 
the appellation of ‘serving her Majesty for 
nothing ;’ and even an attempt is made to 
lighten the horror of the climax of a criminal 
career by speaking of ‘dying in a horse's 
night. cap ’—z.e., & halter.” 

Surrerinas or A Say Man. —There is no doubt 
that many men appear rade who are only shy ; 
in their embarrassment they lack words to ex- 
press themselves smoothly, and so give unin- 
tentional offence. To such a man as this, par- 
ties are a positive torture. Each moment his 
sufferings increase. His feet become feet of 
clay, nothing to stand on, only good to stamble 
with, Hands are cold, trembling, useless. 
There is a disagreeable feeling in the back of 
the neck, and a spinning sensation in the brain. 
Cruel are the women who laugh at @ bashfal 
man. It is the higher order of human beings 
whom bashfalness attacks, It is the precar- 
sor of many excellencies, like the vigil of the 
knight, and if it is patiently and bravely 
borne the knight is thrice a hero. It is this 
recollection which can alone sustain the basb- 
ful man under his sufferings. Very shy men 
have often become very attractive men of 
society. The first refuge, though, of the bash- 
ful of either sex is repellant—they assume 
an air of hauteur. It isa natural fence,  con- 
venient armour, and many @ man and many & 
woman has fought her battle behind it through 
life. No doubt it has been the armour of many 
@ so-called cold person. 
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POOR LADY BARBARA. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IX.—(continued.) 


“ You needn’t cry out as if you wanted the 
whole house to hear,” the old nurse, 
much annoyed. ‘‘Anyhow, that’s what Lady 
Mona told me. She said the wedding was up 
in London, and she was a witness. I’m posi- 
tive of that. I remember I was so surprised I 
thought at first her mind was rambling; but 
she was sensible aa poor dear !”’ 

“Perhaps she told you the bridegroom's 


name ? ” 

“That she didn’t. She was a suspicious 
woman, and didn’t trust her secrets to many 
people. She seemed & bit sorry she’d told me 
as much ag she haé@; but I've kept it faith- 
folly, even from my own children, though 
over and over again I've asked myself, if Lady 
Barbara’s married, where’s her husband? 
And then it came into my head perhaps he 
was @ rank bad ’un, and she’s just been a 
hiding herself all these years.” 

Keith shook his head. 

“Tf the — a a song eee a 
have appeare ‘ore now. He must know o 
his wile's wealth.” 

Granny declined to answer this argument, 
and resumed her story. 

“ Well, sir, Lady Mona died, and took her 
secret with her. The estate and everything 
elee went to her sister ; and it wasn’t till many 
a year afterwards—this last Christmas, in 
fact—that I understood why Lady Barbara’s 
wedding had been kept so quiet, and why it 
was she lived up there at the Grange in her 
maiden name.” 

‘And why is it? JZ can’t make out even.” 

“T heard the vicar a-talking to a friend 
about — will, The gentleman was a 
stranger from London, and Pareon Martin was 
telling him about Lady Barbara and her queer 
ways, and I sat there in the sun a-listening, 
though they thought I was dozing over my 
knitting. 

“* Perhaps the lady’s married, and keeps 
herself shut up to be hidden from some ne’er- 
do.well of a husband,’ says the stranger, as 
proud as if he thought he knew all abont it. 

“«You never made a bigger mistake,’ says 
Parson Martin, crossly. ‘The old Earl made 
his will many a year before he died, and he 
left his estates first to Lady Mona, and then 
to Lady Barbara, provided they were un- 
married at the time of his death, or could 
prove he’d been present at their wedding. It 
was @ funny way of putting it, since it left 
them free to marry a chimney-sweep or boot- 
black the moment he was dead.’ 

“ Well, sir,” went on Granny as soon as she 
had got breath, “I thought and thought over 
the parson’s words, and, being a bit of a 
scholard, I soon put two and two together.”’ 

“You must bs a wonderfal woman, Mrs, 
Ashton,” said Keith, admiringly, ‘for I can 
my i of it, What did you think of 

‘Well, sir, it seemed to me that what Lady 
Mona told me wasn’t the nonsense people do 
talk sometimes in fever, but just the truth. 
Lady Barbara had # husband, and so she 
couldn’t be the ight mistress of the Grange. 
She'd just got to take her choice when her 
sister died—just to give up every penny, or to 
keep her secret; and I for one don’t blame her 
that she stuck to the money.” 

“Bat she can't have hidden a husband u 
at the Grange all these years,” persiste 
Keith, much amazed at the old woman's 
shrewdness, 

Granny looked at him with mild contempt. 

‘You don’t understand everything, sir. 
Why, it’s all clear to me. The man was 
dead ’fore ever she came back to the Grange. 
But’ dead or living, by having been her hus- 
band he kept her out of the property. I 
guess Mre, Lenard knows all this, the serpent, 
and she keeps the poor soul under her thumb 





by threats of prison and such-like. Maybe | 


Mehalah Jinks knows of it, too, but I’m not so 
sure of that. Anyway, she’s a wretch!" 

‘‘Mrs, Ashton, you have a wonderful head ; 
but, oh, why didn’t you tell this story to Mr. 
Bruce eleven years ago?” 

‘*Don’t you see, young master, I never un- 
derstood it properly till I heard Parson Martin 
and the stranger a-talking last Christmas, 
Besides,” she added, slowly, “I was kind o’ 
fond of Lady Bab; and then, you see, I'd 
promised. It’s all Parson Martin's fault,” 
she concluded, crossly. ‘‘ What’s the use of a 
parson if he can’t tell a body the right thing 
to do? It would serve him right if he married 
that serpent with the green eyes !”’ 

Keith declined to discuss the vicar's offences, 
and brought Mrs. Ashton back to the point. 

“Do you remember where Lady Barbara 
was married?" 

*“*T never heard; but I saw her once witha 
big map of London, Icoking at it as if she 
couldn't look enough. And then she asked 
Patty Wood, who was a kind of maid or com- 
panion, just to find St. Clement’s Church for 
her; and Patty said it was in the Strand, and 
would do nicely. So, maybe, if there really 
is a church called like that in London, you'll 
find it was there your Aunt Barbara was 
married, and I don’t suppose it was quite a 
year before the Earl died, more like ten 
months.” 

“Mre. Ashton,” cried Keith, suddenly, 
‘‘ what became of Patty Wood?” 

“TI don’t know. Why?” 

“Could she be Mrs. Lenard? People do 
alter wonderfully sometimes,”’ he said, smiling; 
‘‘as you saw just now when I had these on,” 
pointing to the wig and other hairy adorn- 
ments of Mr. Higgins. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Granny, 
oracularly. ‘‘I know Mrs, Lenard avoids me 
like cold pison; but when I have see her, it’s 
always struck me I bad known her somewhere 
long ago.” 

‘* And the seoret room?” asked Keith, coming 
back to the old woman's second confidence, 
‘**Oan you tell me where it is? Not, of course, 
that it is of the same importance now.” 

Granny looked at him sternly. 

“ You’re no trae boy of Lady Diana's if you 
think more of getting the Grange for yourself 
than of saving your aunt from that serpent!" 

‘‘Idon’t,” said Mr. Norman, gravely. ‘J shall 
never touch a peany of the Studley property. 
But don’t you see, the fact that it is no longer 
Aunt Barbara's will at least free her from her 
tormenters? I shall write to Mr. Bruce, and 
he will come down and take possession of the 
property in the name of the heir at law.” 

* And who's that?” 

‘* Miss Keith, the young lady you saw with 
me the first day I came to Studley,” replied 
Mr. Norman, guite forgetting that Joan was 
probably Blanche’s elder sister. ‘‘ My consin 
is an orphan ; and Mr. Bruce, in claiming her 
rights for her, will rescue Lady Barbara from 
Mrs. Lenard.” 

“But that'll take time,” said Granny, 
slowly, and in rather a troubled voice, ‘and 
from all I hear, I think there's no time to 
lose. Why can’t you rescue her this very 
night ?” 

“How?” 

“You told me Lady Bab was in the pink 
room.” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Now, are you ‘certain sure’ of it?” 

Guesting “certain sure,’ was the strongest 
protestation in the old woman's vocabulary. 
Keith professed himself ‘certain sure” at 
once, adding simply,— 

“IT know she was there; but she had been 
removed, and where I have no idea.” 

‘Bat Zhave!” said Mrs. Ashton, emphati- 
cally. ‘The secret room is underneath the 
pink room. That's the only way to it!" 

“Nurse!” 

His very blood had run cold at the possibil- 
ity her words had conjured up. Why, the 
very moaning Blanche had heard might have 
been poor Lady Barbara’s lament at being 





removed to that fatal dungeon! Strong man. 
as he was Keith shivered with very horror. 

“TI reckon you think as Ido?" said Mre.. 
Ashton, 

“Yes,” replied Keith, concisely. 

‘* You believe she’s there? "’ 

“io. 

“ Then how are you going to get her out?” 

‘IT must apply for a magistrate’s warrant 
to search the Grange.” 

“ Rabbish !’’ 

* But I can’t get in without it,” 

‘* Not by daylight.” 

‘And how should I find my way in the 
dark?” asked Keith, sharply, for Granny’s 
objections worried him, and he could not 
quite forgive her for keeping her secret so 
long. ‘‘ Remember, I am an utter stranger to 
the house.” 

“‘ There’s a private staircase leads straight 
to the west wing. Isuppose, being a lawyer, 
you'd not mind breaking a few panes of glase 
in case the window's bolted ?"’ 

Granny’s faith in the powers of the law 
was evidently unbounded. 


‘I'd break every window in the Grange if 


necessary !"’ said Keith, promptly, ‘I think 
I could even pick a few locks in so good 
cause,” 

“Then J'll go with you,” said the old 
woman, patronizingly, as though her com- 


pany must remove all difficulties. ‘‘I shalk 


tell my da’ter I feel mortal bad, and get to 
bed ; then, as soon as the clock goes nine, I'll 
get up and meet you, and it wouldn’t be a bad 
thing to take that agent man with us, he’s as 
sharp as a ferret.” 


“Shall we have to get in by the lodge’ 


gate?” 
“ Ay, but the keys are in the inside, and 


you can climb over and unlock it, as you did’ 


before. My son John told me all about it. 
Well, I expect I’ll havea bad bout of rheu- 


matics when it’s all over, but, after all, I can” 


stand that for the family ; I nursed them all, 
and love 'em all, though Lady Bab never 
came up to the others.” 

Mrs. Ashton declined further refreshment, 
and departed, leaving Mr. Norman ina state 
of complete exultation ; but in the afternoon 
his spirita had a fall. About four o'clock the 
phaeton from the Grange passed through the 
village, and Blanche, citting sad and troubled 
by Mrs. Lenard's side, wore a plain white 
handkerchief round her throat. 

It was the danger signal he himself had 
chosen. Mrs. Ashton’s confidence had not 
come a day too soon. It was with the utmost 
difficulty Keith could restrain his impatience 


and wait the hour fixed upon by his ancient- 


fellow-conspirator. 


CHAPTER X, 
Ir was the last day of Bob Disney’s holi- 


day. The morrow would see him back at: 


Foxleigh, prescribing for a hospital full of 
patients, keeping the peace between officials 
and purses, doing his utmost to lessen suffering, 
carrying out the physician’s orders with such 
minute care that the more discerning of them 


predicted that young Disney had the real stuff’ 


in him, and would some day make himself a 
name in the medical world. 
But though Bob loved his profession dearly, 


though he was attacied to the very walls of~ 


St. Ursula’s, and had the friendliest relations 
with doctors, nurses, and patients, he was 
strangely reluctant to retarn to Foxleigh, 
Usually, though he enjoyed his annual holi- 
day, by the time it was over he was longing 
to be back at work again; bnt this time he 


felt as if he would thankfully have accepted - 
an extensicn of his leave of absence, since in- 


returning to St. Ursnla he put more than fifty 
miles between himeelf and Joan. 

He had never meant tomarry. He believed 
firmly a doctor was bestaca bachelor. Young 
ladies wanted so many things: maids, jewels, 
and parties, and he was stilla poor man, — 

Wauen he went to hear Lord Landale’s will, 
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he would have said there was no one in 
England so unlikely to marry as himeelf. If 
he ever had contemplated a wife (which he 
had not) he would have thought of some 
sensible, usefal woman, with no thonght 
beyond her own home; no acquaintance with 
art, or beauty, fashion or rank; and here 
he was, not a month later, hopelessly in love— 
over head and ears in love, and with the 
very most unsuitable person, according to 
his former views, that he possibly could have 
ohosen: an Earl's daughter (such she had been 
all her life), brought up in laxary, who had had 
from childhoo? no wish ungratifiled—a girl 
who had seen all that was worth seeing in 
every European capital, who had reigned over 
a nobleman’s house, and hada French maid 
to do her bidding—a creature on whom, till 
now, no shadow of sorrow had fallen, to 
whom privations, economies, and smal! means 
were things utterly unheard of: and this was 
the bright particalar star on whom he had 
fixsd his every hope, he, the hard-working 
resident surgeon of St. Uraula’s, whose sole 
means were represented by three furnished 
rooms under thd hospital roof and two bun- 
dred a-ycar, and who, moreover, thought him. 
self very fortunate to get even that, and saw 
no chance of advancement for yeara. 

It was utter folly, he told himself again and 
again. He had much better cut his holiday 
short, return to Foxleigh, and strive to forget 
Joan's image in hard work. He was quite 


sure this was the wisest course, but though he | 
' 


knew the right thing he did not doit. He 


remained in London to the last possible | 


moment; he saw Joan every day, and instead 
of trying to forget her, he spent every leisure 
minute in wondering whether it would be 
possible for such a vision of beauty to be 
happy in the three rather gloomy rooms 
which the committee of 8t. Ursula’s allotted 
to their resident surgeon. 

It was on the very afternoon that poor 
Keith received the shock of seeing Blanche 
wearing his “danger signal” that Robert 
Disney called to say ‘‘ good-bye’ at Rochester 
Honse, 

Miss Bruce was notin. She had gone over 
to her own home to arrange a few little 
matiers; bat the lawyer’s housekeeper, 
noticing the similarity between. the young 
doctor's name and Lady Joan's (to the ser- 
vants she would be “Lady Joan” until the 
conolueion of the case against her) put him 
down as her congin, and so ushered him, as a 
matter of course, into the drawing-room, 
where the orphan sat alone, 

** You will put me down.as a bad shilling, if 
I turn up so persistently,” said poor Bob, 
taking a chair near her, “ but you will be free 
of me after to-day, for I mnct be at St. 
Ursula’s by twelve o’clock to-morrow.” 

Joan must have known before that Mr, 
Disney was only a visitor in London, bat she 
had well-nigh forgotten it in these frequent 
meetings. It came on her with a pang how 
she should miss his honest face and true- 
hearted sympathy. 

* Are you really going to-morrow? Shall 
you be awsy long? you must make haste 
back !"’ 

‘It will be twelve months before I get 
another holiday!" said Bob, dejectedly; “I 
daresay, Joan, you will have left Rochester 
House by then?” 

Joan played nervously with her fingers, 

“We shall miss you very much!” 

*T am only a big, blandering sort of fellow,” 
said poor Bob, dolefally ; ‘‘ but I should have 
liked to be able to stay near you till things 
were settled. Of course, I know Edgar will 
jose the case—and he deserves to. What jury 
would believe you begun a career of fraud at 
five years old? Butif you win the cause, you 
will be very lonely.” 

‘* T shall be lonely all my life!’ said Joan, 
simply; ‘ but if I win the cause I shal! be free 
to map out my fatare; there will be no cloud 
on my past, I can go out into the world as 
Dorothy Browne without a stain upon my 
name, and get my own living honestly.” 


‘‘Absurd idea!” said Bob, crossly; “I 
shall feel ashamed of Bruce if he lets you do 


you to stay here; he looked on this as your 
home."’ 

“Dear old man!” said Joan, smiling; 
“ but you see, Mr. Disney, lant rather p ! 
Lord Landale would think it presamptuous of 
anyone called Browne to have 6, perhaps; 
bot all the same, I have a little, and I could 
not live on charity, not even Mr. Bruce’s!” 

“ Tt isn’t charity! He haw five hundred a 
year!” 

“For a special purpose, and’ that purposes 
does not concern Dorothy Browne! No, Mr. 
Disney, don't’ throw cold water om my plans. 
I have made ap my’ mind to be independent !”’ 

“It's absurd!” said Bob, decidedly. He 
was much more at ease now they Had got onto 
@ subject he could speak freely aboat. ‘You 
know perfectly well you are not in the least 
fitted for hardships. Bruce ought to make 
you have sense !"’ 

“T haven’t told him yet,” said Joan, rather 
disappointed.. “I thought I would win you 
over to my side first, and then you would per- 
suade him.” 

“Never!” 

“You have always said work is honest and 
honourable; you told me yourself some of the 








nurses at 8t. Ursula lead the most noble lives 


| of any women. you had ever met.” 


“« Well, they do!” admitted Bob, reluctantly ; 
‘‘ they relieve suffering and amoothe. the way 
to the grave. Batthat's very different to your 
undertaking to teach a tribs of unruly chil- 
dren, or actually going out as a companion, to 
be tyrannized over by some ugly woman, jast 
because she happens to be richer than you.” 

Joan absolutely laughed. 

“‘T never dreamed of being a governess! I 
don't think I have any taste for reading, and 
would any lady engage a companion who had 

figured in alaw court? Oh,no! I had 

out a very different future for myself, and I 
hoped you wonld help me; I felt.sure of your 
approval.’’ 

‘I shall never approve of your making 
yourself into a slave, What you think of 


| doing, pray?” 


“T wanted to be a nurse.” 
‘* You!” 
“T never ailed anything in my life!” per- 


| sisted Joan, “and Iam very strong. I think 


I should make a nurse because I get on 
with sick people, and’ having no ns; I 
should never want holidays !"’ 

‘Rubbish !"” 

“I wrote—at least I got Miss Bruce to—to 
St. Uraula’s the other day for the rules, and I 
find they are open to receive able-bodied young 
women under twenty-three as probationers, 
without any payment on either'side. I could 
do very well without salary for twelve: 
months, and I daresay a the first year I 
should earn ing.” 

“I think you must be crazy!” said Bob, 
crossly ; “ you nave no idés of thelife you are 
contemplating. It would be like harnessing a 
are to the plough to put you to sact 
work!” 

Joan’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘© You need not have called me that!” she 
said, reproachfally, “I know I am not a 
heroine, and I have never done anything use- 
ful; but when papa was alive my work seemed 
to be to make hint happy.” 

‘* Don’t ory!" said Bob, penitently; Tam 
a brate t0 vex you. But the fact is, I litte’ 
butterflies ; they seem to me to do a fot of good 
flitting about in the sunshine, TI didn't’mean 
that you were useless by what I said; but I 
do maintain it would be folty for you to be- 
come a nurse,” 

“You think I am not good enough !’’ 


anything of the kind. He told me he wanted | 


| Ureula’s is not the place for that sort of 
ithing |! ” 
“It is you who are-talking nonsense now!" 
‘retorted Joan, belghtly. “Do you really 
‘think so badly of ‘fellow-practisioners gs 
‘to fancy they forget their duty?” 

“‘T.don't see that. falling in: love is-exactly 
forgetting one’s.duty,” agid Bob, im an ag. 
gnieved. tone. ‘No man. would do it. on 
pur, . One takes the complaint involon. 
tarily, like measles or small-pox, only it’s 
a Wall . RE J if I 

“ G Oan,; i promise on 
beforehand not even to Kk. 0 one.of a 
friends unnecessarily, if I assure you I haye 
no ides, of captivating one of them, will you 
recommend me to the Sister Superior of 


“ Ten you are-very unkind.”’ 

Bob fidgeted. ia his chair. 

* I know one ofthe com mitteeof one of the 
London Pll recommend you there it 
your heart is really set on it, but I call it 
madness.” 

“ Bat why not St. Uraala’s #" 

“ You. must know perfeotly.” 

‘' Indeed, L.den’t, unless: you) think 
patients too sacred to be practised: om by an 
inexperi nurse; but it cast't be that, be. 
cause I know St. Ursula’s has i " 

“* Well, if you're offended remember it's your 
own fault,Joan, You mads mespaak out,” 

‘* T shall not be offended.” 

“ Well, then, I don’'t:think I'm a coward. I 
believe I coutd bear sorrow amd disappoint. 
ment as well as other men, but I don’t see 
3? I should voluntarily imfiot them on my- 
self.”’ 

“You ave speaking'Greck to mie," 

Joan. “ Why stioald my coming’ to St. 
wang cause’ you sorrow’ and i 
ment ?”’ 

‘Because I = — you would be there 
three: months without marrying somebody, 
and as’ I happen to love you better than any- 
thing in the world, I don’t see why your 
courtship should be carried on' under my very 
eyes.’ 

Blank silence, Joan, with very red cheeks, 
was looking steadily into the fire. Mr. Disney 
fancied from her silence she was hopelessly 
offended. 

 T expeot you'll never forgive me,'” he said, 
roefally ; ‘‘but you kmow it is all your own 
fault. You wowld make me out. After 
all, IE haven’t‘injared you. It can’ hart you 
when you make some’ splendid match, that in 
an obscures’ country téwn' a poverty: stricken 
surgeon you as this one love of his 
heart. 1 know l’venot'a chance, I’ve’known 
it all slong, and if IT hedn’s been a simpleton, 
I shoul have gone’ back-to’ Foxleigh days ago, 
when I first discovered the pit 1 was falling 
into. 

Joan faced round suddenly, and their eyes 
met. There were' large tears in hers. 

« F think it's very unkind: of you to call ms 
& pit.” 

‘Well, you know,” said Bob, half apolo- 
getically, “it's rather hard on a féllow to 
koow he’s lost His Heart to a girl He’s without 
the slightest chance of winuing. I’m-fond of 
my work, and I like Foxleigh. I'm poor 
enough, but I was contented till I met 
you, Now, all my 

the thought of’ what 

been richer; and as thongh that wasn’t 


enough, you yous’ to come’ down. to the 
poop and. Toftiet the sigtt of your court- 
ship on me.” 

“I don't think, Mr. Disney, I have ever 
done anything to make you deem me mer- 
cenary, and yet you have clearly decided I 
mean #0. marry for money. It's very unfair 


‘‘ Don’t put reasons into my mouth, please! ’”| of you 


retorted Bob, all his irritability returning. ‘I 
think—and so would every other sensible 
person—that all the medical. students. and 


* Just think what you've Been used’ to,” ex- 
lained Bob; ticking the items off on his 
rsay he enumerated them: “Jewels, 





most of the yo doctors wonld be hape- 
lessly in love with you in a week, and Bt. 


horses, osttisges, footmen, French maids, 
balls, theatres ste perpetual travel, Woaldn’t 
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it be wicked to expect you to tie yourself for 
life to » poor man?” 

“Thave had all thosetthings,” agreed Joan, 
looking ab him with am April face, ‘and I 
have lost them. I shouldn't care to have one 
of them; again, but there is something 
else passed from my life more precious—love. 
It ever I marry, Mr. Disney, i¢ will not be to 
secure wealth or rank). 


pleasure; or amuse: |) 
ment, bat jnst the one thing DT cannot) be) 


happy without—love,.” 

Pry looked:at her earnestly, ongenlt 

“ Don'titrifle with.me;, Joan. my whola: 
life's happiness at stake. I lave: you with all: 


heaxt.and soul, but could yom possibly live: |! 
in, dienes small. rooms on: such: a pittance: aa: 
two hundred’ #- 4 


olen# and: recommended. me to tite 
or Sk Ureula’s I unéliney fanay I a ee 


had: to live in ene Smal room on. 
pounda syear with gitnty of hard woul 
thrown in,” 

‘‘ Joan, can’ you love ma?” 

“ You never asked me,” she retorted. 

Presumably: li aaked her then, for when 
Mr. Bruce came Kome.to dinner he found the 


swo young sibting.on the dra: -room 
ofa, with the firevont, andutterly oblitimunot 
the fact thaé it waa seven: o'eleck. 


“She haw to, be: my~ wifaj’” said 
Bob proudly to the lawyer, when Joan had 
departed. Mog be.on my — =" 
sir, and get her te:mamey¢me at once?’ I am 
a great deal poorer tham simonght to have 
expected, bat. I lover Her a ae T will 
prea her from: al trouble my beet 
strength,” 

“I know yon will,” reitmmed Kennett 
Brace, heartily ;. “but young man, haveryou 
sounted the cost? Your cousin, Lerd Lan. 
dale, will renounce you for ever, You'll be in 
“— with every relation you have in the 
world.” 

“T don’t care a fig!’ returned Bob. “My 
situation is safe enough. The Committee 
rather prefer: a married man. If you will 
help me persuade Joan,.air, I don't see. why 
we can't be married af once., Her home: is 
waiting for her, and don't you see then. hex 
name would really be Disney before-that odious 
cage comed on,’’ 

BatJoan absolutely refused—and Mr. Bruse- 
thought her right—to hear of marrying:before: 
the trial was-over. 

There, was not the shadow of a. doubé: the 
verdict would be. in: hen favour; indeed, tha 
greater part of the world thought, the young 
Earl mad to go on with, the suié at. all, but 
Joan:had-her pride; too. She would-not come 
to Bob, dearly as she loved him, while thene 
was theshightestchance of her bringiag him a 
—— name, 

course he was indignant at her prudenes; 
bat Mr, Bruce pointed! out to him that as he: 
had despaired that afternoon of ever winning. 
her, three months was not too long to: waik; 
and he did not think, in any ease, Joan could 
have borne to wear bridal robes while her 
adopted father’s death: was still. ae-recent. 

Bob was a little pacified by these arguments, 
and. departed for Faoxleigh in the beat af 


spirita.. 

_ It waa.when he badigone,,and-Joan waa look. 
ing a. little saddened: Sr ene, Beet, Me. 
Brace told her ver: rly how nearly Keith. 


Reema mission in Yorkshire concerned her- 


“T would not speak. to you while there was 
30 little hope of;hig peony, * said the lawyer, 
kindly, “ but in a letter I frony Norman 
this morning, be solt me he had foahdea clus. 


. re —_ indeed, — letter is 
8 ; hemerely saysi he ds omtlie 
track, hae discovered/the reason of Lady 


Barbara's seclusion. Ina very li¢tiiwhile, my 
dest, I hope yow'and:your sister: wilb be: pnb. 
joly recognized ag the children-of theilate Lord’ 


_‘‘ In common justice Lady Barbats onghtto 
give you each #: portion only of her long acon- 


for you, you will rejoice to kaow that you 
qome, of a family as old and noble as Lord 
Landale’s own. 

* That honest fellow who loves you would 
be quite contented if his wife were plain 
Dorothy Browne, but it will ba a pleasure to 
you to know that no-one can taunt him with 
making: @ misalliance since he mapriss the 
Honouratili: Miss Keith.” 

‘“@ndiE shall have a sister, s sitter of 
Pad Mr. Bruce, what is| Bianche like ?”’ 

‘* A paragon of virtue and beauty;.according: 
' ta: ” said Mr, Bruce, comically. ‘My 
sober; gamsible clerk has completely lost his: 
‘Kiead, aml’ if only you and Bob will be patient 
Ldon’t. gea,why we shouldn't Haye a-danuble 
wedding, that is if as elder sister: you gra- 
ee to reveive your cousin Kesitiras 

; eet - Se. Beam, wy 
“Tt im deli ih Oh! Mr. ; 
a@ifh't yom tell Bob? Th seems: such: « shame 
he.does not know!" 

Pinney gg ae ene las! > virtue 


| Paes ; He 
already thi & badimatch 
for Mizs Brovwna;. of no: family. 


Peay, what woulll! he-say if lie, learned too 
suddenly hia: intended: bride waa tite: Honor 
able Dorothy Keitly, grandchild’ off the late 


“Lord Munro,” 


‘And you are qniteaure?”’ 
“ Positive. We have toli: you: before 
_ inte ware It seems no one 
ut Barbara. your panents' 
marriage; and Keith" had proved) so 
fruitless that until this morning 2 almost 
despaired of his ever seeiag/her,”’ 


‘' And: she is my aunt? Mis. Bence, wheres. 
gum ber of relations you: ane providing for 
me," 


His hand vested Inal, oaressingly on her 
golden head. 

“You must be patient with her, Joan. I 
fear her own folly has entailed great saffering 
on her. You will like to know, child, that 
Lord Landale had a life-long friendship with 
Lord Munro. It is passing. strange that the 
girl he believed to.be his own daughter should 
be the child’of the last Lord Keith! '” 

Joan left Mr. Bruce at Waterloo station— 


Foxleigh—and started for Richmond. 


‘nok disposed to. settle.dowa ta a quiet after- 
, noon of fancy work, and she had an errand. at 
. the pleasant river side town, 

Her awn maid had baen absent on a holiday 
at the time.of Lord: Landale’s death, and of 
course, when Joan learned her own altered 
prospects, sha. no longer wisbed Panline to 
retumn., 


She.senk. the-gicl's wagea. and a handsom;3 
present instead of warning; the anawer cama 
_back.fsom Panline’s mother that.she.was very 
ill, and. Joan had already paid two or three 
visits to the-little cottage-at Richmond. 

Theold.French. woman wasa.clear starcher, 
and not. very well.verged in nursing, 80 that. 
the young lady's visits were much appreciated 
both by, mother and child. 

Joan leant backin.-har.conner af the carriage, 
fall. of. thenghts.of the happiness: that. had 
come.to, her. Dearly as. aha had loved: Lord 
Landale, she had-felé.ever since. she knew the 
ov of his- life-it,. was crnel to: wish him 

aC . 

He. had laved his wife with all the strength 
of a. reserved, sensitive- nature. From the 
moment he discovered. the. trus. name: of her 


years, must have been. one ong 
sorrow, one terrible dread lest the seeds 
insanity should develop in her child, 


remembered. sha should never see his face 
again, the girl he had cherished. could not 
| moura for. him. 
Apart from thatone grief herfature looked 
loved ot Disney veoy twoly. Sho: bed hed 
J. e, 
ample proofs of Ihe disinsarestedasas of his 





mulated savings; but even if she doesnothing 


affection; and now the happiness had come: to 


» | made a great i ion on me: at the: time. 
Ti wasee poor listle flower girl whom: I met ont- 
ast September, 


she had been up to town to seo her lover off to | 


After the excitement of the morning she was_|, 


le 
No, though, her heart. ached when she |, 


her of knowing she could take him a name ag 
ancient as his own. 

She leant back in her place with a 
strange peace at her heart; ont of evil good 
had come. 

Mra, Disney's cruelty had spared her the 
misery of believing herself the child of a mad 
woman. The young Earl's oruel vindictive- 
ness had led to her acquaintance with Bob, 
Indirectly she owed; her happiness to her fos; 

Oppoaite to Joan was a gentleman in deap 
{monrmilg;. apparently his reflections were not 
so: pleasant), for there was puzzledilook on hia 
face; a, worried! anxious expression about his 
mouth, ag-he: read aod re-read coe closely- 

Reames teakemfrom aamall.black bag, 


He . courtsonally to pick up a ting 
veticula: that Tass lind drop sed, and as she 
| Hanked/him their 


1 Landhle — 
| Edgaay. Lordi le, thought he had never 
_ bafibre matisuch alovely face. Joanwondbred 
of whom this: melancholy young man 
reminded her: en she discoversd he was 
ey very intently, and she Hinshed\ 

“ 


‘your pardon,” said Lord Landale, 
conrtecnaly, - I fancied. I had met yom 
; bate. rememier now of whom you 


| anaiinded me. Wiist strangs things chance 
Pied ioe te le see th 

An iw few ie see the same: resem- 
blance,”’ site anil 
) “1 fear you would not be flattered if T told 
/you of whom: you reminded me, bat the face 


‘side.one-of the: theatres | 
looked: balf starved, and she was: very poorly 
dressed, bat alie hadi eveny mark of good 
| blood, I anwratiterfond of physiognomy, and 
'T mad@onta.nite little theory that she was 
the ait of aime noble family, kidnapped by 
gipsies in: infancy.” 

Joan smiled. 

“TL am.afraid you are romantic.’ 

‘‘My mother says so. I don’t think I am. 

I know I never have any sympathy with 
/ romantic. actions, and I never read a novel in 
. my, life.” 

‘‘ Trabh.is. stranger than, fiction,” said Joan, 
| thinking of her own story; ‘‘ one-see3.romances 
in real life every day.” 

‘*I hope you will never bs tho heroine 
again.” 

‘‘Why? There would.bano disgrace init." 

“I think there. would. Ladies should be 
kept far remote from public gossip or scandal, 
Inour ordex a woman's name-is tarnished if 
it is even too often. in, people's mouths;”’ 

The. strangest suapicion.came to Joan. She 
had.no, reason, forthecoaviction, butitdawasd 
oa-her suddenly. that. this. was. Lord, Landale, 
her cruel fee,, Hia age corresponded; he. was 

in deep mourning. Bob Disuey had said. his, 
cousin was: handsome and fascinating. Taere 
could-be-nedoubs abont.is: she was tite-d, tite 
with Edgar, Earl of Landale, and he bad 
chegen her—her of all people ia.the world—to 
confide his opinions to, 
‘ ut panes - tall you ons Ahinas colds Joan, 
rightly, fon just now she had, quite, forgiven. 
Edgar for Beb's cake: ‘‘ before you say another, 
, word, L don't. belong to: ‘ your, orderx';. when 
people speak likethat they areganerally axisto- 
crats, andiat.the prasent moment | am. very 
fan removed fram that.exalted position,” 

* You don't. meam. it? ”’ ; 
| “Ldol” said, Joan, for sho. would nos, think 

of heneelf as Miss Keith until the proois were. 
found. ‘At this moment.the only, relation I. 
know of. is asister who. six. months Wade 
poor as the flower girl you.mentioned,” 
: Lozd Lanadale-l amazed, 
« T—really———"” 
“‘ Lknow, you did not mean to be uncoum 
) teoua,” said Joan, frankly, “ and I oughé.nos ta, 
, have-spoken 80, freely, bat: there are good and 
true hearte-im every social grade; the 
) may. enabace all the fashionable world, bus 
there are virtuous, sweet-tempered, aceom- 
plished, and. even beautifal women beyond its 

ale. ” 


She 





bi “ I am afenid you-are ® radical,” he sighed, 
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(IT CAME ON JOAN WITH A PANG THAT SHE WOULD MISS BOB'S HONEST FACE!) 


as though he were not quite satisfied with him- 
self; ‘‘ but you see the honour of old families, 
the dignity of an old name, must be kept up; 
any man or woman worth the name would 
sacrifice much to honour.” 

“To honour, yes !—to pride, no!” said Joan, 
passionately. ‘Pride has broken more hearts 
than poverty will ever do.” 

It was an express train, timed to stop no. 
where between Richmond and C'apham Junc.- 
tion. It had been a very fine day in the 
peer 3 but had soon clouded over, and was 
decidedly foggy when Joan left Waterloo. 
Looking out of the window she saw the fog 
had increased, and was now so dense there 
were gas lights at the little station they had 
just passed. 

A strange fancy seized her that trouble would 
come out of this journey, and then there was 
@ strange dull noise, a fearful shaking as of 
two heavy bodies coming into collision, and 
then Joan found herself lying on the floor of 
the carriage, very stiff, and in great pain, but 
perfectly conscious. She tried to move, but 
the agony in her arm made her feel faint if she 
attempted to raise it. The lamp had gone out, 
80 they were in perfect darkness, for the thick 
fog made the afternoon as impenetrable to her 
eye as night. She could see nothing of her 
companion, could not even tell how it had fared 
with him, Theré were heartbreaking cries 
and groans around her, but she was sure they 
did not come from him. Joan longed for her 
lover. Why did not some one come to their 
help? What had happened? Were they ina 
tunnel? Would they be left to their fate? 
Oh | if she could only move! 

Then the door opened suddenly, and a grey- 
haired man holding a lantern entered and 
flashed the welcome light on Joan’s pale face. 

‘* What has happened?” she ventured to 
ask, in a faint, weary tone. “I think my arm 
is broken.” 

“It’s a collision, miss,” said the man, civilly 
enough ; ‘goods train got off its proper line 


two carriages smashed to pieces; happily, 
they were empty. I'll bring a doctor to see 
your arm directly, miss. Is this gentleman a 
friend of yours?” 

“No! he was talking to me just before. Is 
he hurt?” 

“He looks like death,” said the man, sup- 
posing, as she had denied any relationship, he 
could speak frankly, ‘“‘ but the doctor’ll soon 
find that ont.” 

Half an hour later Joan, her arm in splints, 
her limbs shaking with agitation, went on 
Doctor Gray's arm to a waiting-room, where 
they had carried her late fellow traveller. 

He was dying, the doctor told her; nothing 
in the world could save him, and he had taken 
the strangest fancy to see her before the end. 

“‘Yon’re in no stata for such a scene, my 

r child,’ said the old man, kindly, ‘‘ but 
it hurts one to cross the wishes of the dying, 
and it’s a sad case; he’s the new Lord Lan- 
dale, only just come to his honours ; and then, 
too, he’s the only son of his mother, and she 
is a widow.” 

Lord Landale motioned with one trembling 
fioger for Joan to come nearer. 

‘*T wanted to tell you,’ he said, speaking as 
though he had known her all his life, “ you were 
quite right; dying makes one see things 
al it was pride made me do it, only 
pride.” 

Joan understood perfectly all he left unsaid ; 
not so the surgeon, who whispered in her ear : 
‘** Poor fellow! he’s wandering.” 

‘ Joan bent over the dying man, once her cruel 
‘oe. 

“IT understand,” she said, gently; “if it 
was all to come over again, you would be sorry 
for the poor girl your uncle loved, even though 
she was not a Disney.” 

‘Yes; you'll find Bob, my cousin, and he'll 
tell her ; I think she’ll forgive me now.” 

Joan hesitated one moment. Doctor Gray 
had gone to look after some other sufferers, 
and they were quite alone. 


tones which her lover thought the sweetest 
music; “I had not meant to tell you, but I 
think you would rather know it: Iam Dorothy 
Browne.” 

He betrayed no surprise. When we are very 
near the borderland of life nothing startles us 
very much. A smile of ineffable sweetness 
crossed his lips. 

“Bob was right,” he said, feebly. ‘' He 
told me the girl my uncle loved must be 
worthy. You'll forgive me now?” 

““ illingly ” 

He opened his eyes once more—those bean: 
tiful eyes which had won many a woman’s 
h 


“It is growing dark,” he murmured ; “I 
wish you'd kiss me.” 

She pressed her lips to his, but Edgar, Earl 
of Landale, never had that caress; with the 
prayer for it his spirit fled back to the God 


who gave it. 
(To be continued.) 


Ix an old mao g at L eaig Fam etre 
, an engrossed parchment, dating o 
Eee ttnne of William and Mary, has been found 
among the archives, containing “ Instructions 
for Sidesmen.” Here they are :— 
‘To hear, and see, and say nowt, 
To eat, and drink, and pay nowt ; 
And when the wardens drunken roam, 
Your duty is to see them home.” 


Says a New York newspaper: Girls with 
slender waists have taken to wearing dog 
collars in the place of belts. Vanity, of 
course, is at the back of the fad, but it is 
a@ go nevertheless, The collars vary 1 
appearance, but most of them are of 
the mastiff size, and nearly all of them 
can be let out. Some of them looked as if 
they wanted to sit down and take a fresh 
breath, but others, who were more slender, 








through the fog and run right into you ; there’s “ Lord Landale!” she said in the soft, clear | were as easy as you please. 
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[DB. HADLOW'S EYES FOLLOWED NORA’S FAIRY-LIKE FIGURE AS IF FASCINATED! ] 


NOVELETTE.} 


HIS FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 


ip tee 


OHAPTER I. 


* Tam too weary of this long bright calm ; 
Always the same blue sky, always the sea ; 
The same blue perfect likeness of the sky, 
One rose to match the other that has waned, 
To-morrow’s dawn the twin of yesterday's ; 
The waves of fireflies come and go the same, 
Making the very flash of light and stir, 

Vex one like dronings of the spinning wheel. 
Give me some change.” 


I was sitting in the flower-Jaden porch, inan 
easy bey 2 chair, a book on my lap, my feet 
crossed inelegantly, and my hands clasped 
bebind my head. I was dreaming, day- 
dreaming, and yet alive to all that was going 
on around, 

I conld hear the “ swithe-e.e, swithe.e-e,” 
of the sickle, coming from the meadows, as 
wielded by strong hands it mowed down the 
lush grasses and the lowing of the kine as they 
stood knee deep in the flower.enamelled pas- 
tures waiting for the dairy maids, who were 
leisurely going to milk them, bantering and 
laughing on their way with the men, and the 
crowing of the barn-door cock, mingling with 
the grunts of big pigs and the squeaks of little 
ones, the stamping and neighing of horses, the 
je hum of > wae bees, and the “ whir, 

ir,” of many and many a gay-winged insect 
as they swept o. anh sé 

I could hear it all, and see the bright 
en and sweet of scent, 
‘bat made en, 80 pretty, and perfumed 
it with their sweetness, deve I cael a them 
with dreamy eyes, for my thoughts were full 
of Nora’s coming on the morrow. 

__Now, Nora Hilliar was my cousin, my 
junior by three years by time, and almost 
ten by temperament, for I was quiet, staid 


, and sedate, she merry, bright, and thoughtless, 
and we had not met for three years, she 
having been at Paris finishing her education, 
while I having completed mine, and having 
most of the ologies at my finger tips, besides 
knowing Latin well, and speaking four lan- 
guages beyond my own native English, had 
remained in Sussex. at Skerryvoran, with my 
aunts, the Misses Trotpoles, who were joint 
owners of the pretty, picturerque, old red 
brick house that was our home, and to boot, 
three of the nicest, dearest, sweetest, old 
maids that ever lived. 

First there was Miss Jane, tall, thin, 
slightly stooped, with corkscrew ringlets each 
side of her face of that peculiar, ashey-grey 
hue that fair bair turns, and blue eyes, and a 
peculiarly amiable expression. Then there 
was Miss Anne, of middle height, stout, with 
a fresh complexion, and white hair, snd the 
remains of great good looks, and Jastly Miss 
Mary, small, slight, with straight, delicate 
features, black hair, banded closely to her 
well.shaped head, and a pair of beautiful, 
brown eyes, with something rad and wistful 
in their soft depths. 

She was my godmother and my favourite. 
Perfectly adorable, though they were all exces- 
sively nice and kind. My mother and Nora’s 
had been younger, twins, ard married within 
a couple of years of each other. But while 
Nora’s mother lived until she was ten, mine 
died before I was a year old, and my father 
dying of grief a few months later, I was 
taken by my aunts, and really never remem- 
bered, never knew any home, save dear old 
Skerryvoran. 

Those were twelve happy years I spent, 
with them their pet and darling, the object in 
whom all their interests and hopes centred ; 
and then Nora came, Her mother died sud- 
denly of fever in India, and Major Hilliar 
sent her over to England in charge of @ faith- 
fal ayah, begging his sisters-in-law to take 
charge of her. 





They accepted the charge with amiable 





readiness, though I think at first they would 
perhaps rather not have received her. How- 
ever, she soon won her way into their hearts 
and into mine also, 

At first I thought I ehould be jealous of the 
child, who was coming to divide the love of 
my dear ones with me, but I was not in the 
least. She was such a bright, gay, kittenish 
creature, it was imporsible not to love ber, 
and I petted and spoiled her just as much as 
our aunts did. 

There was a great difference between us. 

I inherited from my Scotch father a certain 
amount of prudence and staidnees, with a 
strong dash of that solid firmness and deter- 
mination which is one of the Highlanders, 
chief characteristics ; while Nora from her 
Irish father inherited the gay débonnaire merri- 
ness of the thoughtless Celt, and was my 
antithesis in every respect, often doing and 
saying things of which I would never have 
dreamt and certainly would never have dared 
to utter. Nevertheless, we were excellent 
friends for the four years she remained at 
Skerryvoran, and parted only with tears and 
regrets when she, by her father’s wish at 
fourteen, went to a finishing school at Paris, 

She was coming back, and would arrive to- 
morrow, and as I eat there in the rose- 
covered porch, I wondered for the hundredth 
time what she would be like, whether she 
falfilled the promise of extreme beauty she 
gave three years before, and whether she wae 
as gay, tormenting, winsome and thoughtless 
as of yore? 

The train of my ideas was interrupted by 
Aunt Jane who appeared in a big white 
apron, with signs of heat about her calm 
face that plainly showed she had been over 
the kitchen fire, for she generally super- 
intended the cooking, and was famous at 
whips, creams and jellies. 

‘Well, child,” she began, addressing me as 
she had always done, though I wae turned 
twenty, ‘have you been improving your 
mind? Do you like your book?”’ 
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“Very much,” I hastened to reply, with a 
little guilty flush, for I had. not read more 
than a page of “ Lives of Famous Womem” 


that afternoon. 
‘‘ That is right. You will beable to help 
Nora when she comes with your superior 


knowledge.” 
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“No, no, Your cooking is perfection,” the; Aunt Jane was sixty-two, and made no 
younger sister laastened to assure her elder. jsecretofherage. Indeed, it would have been 
“ Then it igimeediess to remind meyof any- | diffiaul¥ to fiad a more sensible woman than 
en ith it. Your 


Aime, | Mite Trotpofe, and yet I liked her least of 
arde my aunts. 
‘Yea, sister,’ agreed’ the TE agi godmother was a-delightfal companion, 


otitar;, 
t picking up her basket and. scissors: andi step-| It was quite a treat-tospend an afterngon in 
“She may not want helping, aunt. Her ping outimto the-quaint ‘witers the | her particular little. sanctum under the: eaves, 
accomplishments will, I have no doubt, sur- : pinks | whiclt waa fitted with bookshelwes, and 
pase mine.” shed theik bosnaigeuiipstesect books, and listen: to her 
‘“That ig not likely. You have had a | liliem , | compensation, 
thorough solid English education, have been | ami the, 6 Of) Siewawse well-read she knew @ little of 
woos in all branches; the French _ = and,could wet er ape A ques. 
each more tion ine. img mind; but 
‘she was- coals ‘Shoat hier, dress, generally 
§ & 
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it at all.” 

‘* What do yom not believe in, sister?” 
asked Aunt Ame; ae abe appeared in 
porch, also ims big wiiite apron, with » 
basket on her azmy, gloves: three sizes: 
too large-on: her fat: hands;.and a huge |, 
pair of scissorm. 
aa itls going: to. France to be finished, 

ne.” 


ase 


liveditegether in: 

, only not oue of them liked any 
Se om lier particular “‘depaxt 
ment,”’ 

Miss Jane's wast the kitchen and tle): 
cookery, Miss Amnels the , CONSErVA- 


“ i had 
Yieu;, indeed), sister,” sighed Aunt Jane, teemaelithe 3 ‘i “the: rooms. with) 
her floral. ; while Miss. ; 


‘Aud DBver Heard: that they eat and 
snails; and that you can’& buy a 1 
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or rabbi itr the place. Thay’re alli ont up 
into pieces, and as for , Wholesome 
joint, it's not tobe had. Ai legof muttontina- 
thing they don’t understand). aud i#s* not 
good for a young girl to be fed upon messes, 
and potages, and such-like greasy things,.”’ 

‘Certainly not,” agreed Miss Trotpole, 
with an air of thorough conviction. 

My aunts were dear, good creatures, but 
they had never been ons of England, and 
their ideas of foreign countries were rather 
strange and amusing. 

“‘ Now, the dinner we shall give Dr, Peters 
and Dr. Hadlow to-night be wholesome 
and nourishing, from fish to dessert.” 

“That Iam sure ié will, sister,” cried Aunt 
Anne at once,.for she had an immence.raspect 
for her sister's powers: as a. housekeeper and 
manager. 

“IT have decided not to. have sonp,’’ con- 
tinned Aunt.Jane. ‘It ia so very warm; I 
thought to begin with fish pleasanter and 
more:proper to the season.’’ 

“ Certainly, sister, certainly.” 

“And the table I will. leave ta you and 
Mary.. You.are. going, to get-the flowers now, 
i suppose ?.”’ 

** Yes; Jane, now" 

_ “ We shall wanta’ good: supply, sieter. Is 
ds not often we enteriain, amd we must do it 
thoroughly.’’ 

‘* OL course, and bachelors,” with a slight 
dlash, ‘are more particalar tham married 
men!’ 

“How can you. know, Anne?” queried 
Aunt Jane, almost chaeply, the shadow of 
@ frown.on her amiable-face. 

‘‘I—I—have heard dear Ethel. (Nora's 
jan Bay ae Migs: Anne, the 

_deepening, and ste to the-roots: 
Of hen pretty: white hair. net te 
Well, Helen, you. had better help: 
your aunt to gather the flowers, anth then» to: 
arrange them. We.muat not let Mary fatigne 
herself. Sheis.not. strong; yet. I have: my 
tart and custards ta see to and @ whip. 
Doctor Peters likes. a whip: better than any- 
thing else.’’ 

‘‘ With » flavouring of. vanille, Jane: Don't 
forget that.” 

‘‘Am I likely to, sister?” demanded Aunt 
Jane, with sudden. sternness; ‘* Do'I ever for- 
get any flavouring or essence any particular 
guest or inmate-of our homelikes?:” 


— most costly and 





treasures ; super: 
intended the: glxes, chinm, and plate, some of | word. 


eautiful, and 
e.@ble with the help of the anoient 
hand-maéilen Keziah, whenever they had com: 


—" 

Of course Aunt Jane, as the eldest, was 
mistress of the house, and always decided. any 
momentous question, but she was rigidly par- 
ticular in not interfering with her sisters’ 
departments; and wad quick: to resend anp 
interference from them, but Mary never 
tzonbled her. 

She-was the most intelleetual of the sisters; 
and spent all her spare moments reading: 
theological, historical, or g . works, 
Aunt Anne, was, if I. may apply the term, 
only. it does-not seem to express quite, what: I 
mean, the most fri and’ thoughtless. 
She had been very handsemes; and) L often 
wondered she had net married. 

Aunt. Jane, I knew; had-been engaged ‘to a 
young naval lieutenant, who; onestormy night; 
went down with his good ship and: comrades, 
and wae.never heard of after. 

So her state of single: blesseduess was ac- 
counted: for, and my godmother never seemed! 
te care nruch for men»or ‘their socitty, so: 
conjectured it. was from i 
an ‘‘ unappropriated blessing. 

Bat Aunt Anne was different, About her 
costumes there was a souwpcon of! fashion,. & 
suggestion that a considerable amount: of 
time:and thought had been expended.on then 
Her laces and neck frilie: were of the finest and 
snowiest, her boots and shee were mora 


The Reverend Mark Mavis, a pale, attenu- 
ated, sanctimonious-looking man, with blinky 
eyes, a stoop, and high church views, and 
Doctor John Hadlow, a clever, rising young 
man, who came as old Doctor Peter's. partner 
two years before, and took most of the work 
off his. shoulders. 

Ta the cottages‘and amongst the poor he was 
welcomed warmly. People seemed to have 
faith in him, to gain hope when they looked 
at his keen, clever; pleasant. face. 

There was a sense of power and comfort in 
bis mere presence that was very sustaining to 
the sick and weak. 

A few of the older gentiéfolk clung tena- 
ciously to Doctor Peters; seeming to fer 
his old-fashioned ways tonew. fangled methods 
of putting health’ in’ a diseased body, and 
amongst the number were my aunts. 

“Shall you eve young Dovtor Hadlow, 
sister?” asked Miss Anne; soon after’ his 
arrival in Sta a. 

" @ertainly not,’’ returned. Miss, Jane, 


sompily, straightening her. back, and hold- 
Ee her very stiffly. . 
“ Why not.2” pursued her sister. 


“I$ would not—not—be right for wamarricd 
women ta receive. sucha young. man in the 
capacity, of medical. advisen. He is only 
twenty-nine! A mere boy!” 

“ But sister,” with seme- hesitation, and 
the. blush rising to. her smooth 


ready. 
wore;,| ' it-ia said, De; Peters, will take no. night work 


arrangemen’ 
flowers! and feathers similar to that Aunt 
Jane 8 . 

It always seemed.to: me that she regretted 
her lost youth, sighed for the vanished days 
when she was: young and handsome; and clung’ 
tenaciously to anything and everything that! 
would make her seem and feek: a little 


younger. 
However; at fifty-five: i: is- hard for » 
woran<to keep:up- the-illasion \of youth, and 


her-‘' tee—too solid fiesh,” moreover, wae ac 


sonneeof grief to her. 
I knew she: secretly envied her climmer 


sisters, and. worried herself more than.Mary, | minute's 


who was five years her junior, did about her 





pezsonal appearance. 


2 


now, and thathe.is.quite:leid. up oesasionally 
with the rheumatic, What would you do 
if. ae yom ill, and, you’ reqnired: some; one 


‘* Thexe-is Bpaxzrow of Helaten,’’ she raplied, 
briefly. ‘‘ E:wonld call his in.” oe 
“Ob, sunely mot) sister,” broke : 
Anne. “ It would be an affrontte dear, kind, 


Da: Peters.” 

“Ves. think: that would do, 
sister,” observed: Mies Mary in her low, sweet, 
tones:; “ It: wouldy not do te pass. over our 
old: dostor’ s: ~ 

‘“‘ Perhaps nob/* agreed: Aunt: Jane: after & 

reflection, alwaye inflaeneed by her 
oungest sister's wise and sensible opinion. 
“ I trust, Heaven willing, that noneof uemay 








ane, 
old- 
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yequire the services of either of them for a 
long time.” 

However, we did. Six months later Aunt 
Mary fell ill with a sort of low fever, and it 
peing winter time, and’ the elder partner con- 
fned to his room with a sharp attack. of 
rheumatism, Doctor Hadlow was obliged to 
come and minister to the invalid’s mecessi- 
ties. 

In a very short time he won over Aunt Jane, 
qho declared she had the greatest confidence 
inhim. He was so refined and gentle in his 
treatment, 60 sympathetic and capable that 
he became a great favourite with the three 
old ladies who were’ never tired of sounding 
his praises, and certainly he was unremitting 
in his attentions during the year of aunt’s 
illness, and often looked in to see her when 
ghe recovered, more in a friendly way than 
otherwise, for the illness left her. rather 
delicate and easily fatigued, and Dr. Peters 
found, perhaps a trifle to his chagrin, that he 
was no longer a necessity at Skerryvoran, 
thongh Miss Anne always welcomed him 
with —— delight and warmth—a pro- 
ceeding which occasionally drew down a 
rebuke on her head from her’ grave, elder’ 
sister. 

However, they were all very gratefal to the 
doctor for having Aunt Mary through 
an illness'which at one time threatened to’end 
fatally, and, to show their gratitude, were 
giving @ little dinner which had been talked 
about and conned over for weeks; 

To them it was a momentous event, a 
landmark in their quiet and uneventful 
lives. To me it was # it break, for 
wholesome, healthy, peaceful, as my life was 
atSkerryvoran, it was yet a little monotonous, 
& trifle dull, and, with the selfishness of 
youth, I grasped at any change, any amuse- 
ment, anything that would bring a fresh 
interest into my life. 


CHAPTER Il. 


* Past and future, hence away ! 
Joy diffused throughout the earth, 
Centre in this moment’s mirth, 
Of ecstatic holiday. 
Once in all their lives’ dull story, 
Touch them, fate, with April glory.” 


Wuen I got down to the drawing-room after 
donning my white muslin dress, I found Aunt 
Jane magnificent in a black satin gown and 
point lace, and a wonderfal cap with gold 
flowers and feathers, and furbelows, standing 
before the fireplace bolt upright, her mittened: 
hands crossed before her, while in an arm- 
chair near sat Aunt Mary attired in a black 
grenadine, liberally trimmed with white lace, 
a little cap of the same perched on her neatly- 
coiled black hair. She did not seem to be 
quite at her ease, and ever and anon her eyes. 
tarned expectantly to the door on which Miss 
Trotpole’s were fixed, with almost angry 
intentness, 

“ Really, I am at Anne!" she 
exclaimed atlast. ‘She ought to be dressed. 
long 805 she will not be down to receive our 


“She will come soon now, sister,” replied, 
my godmother, soothingly. 

“It ought to be soon, or the Perkins will be 
here; you know Niralta Perkins is always 
punctual; in fact, she erra on the side of being 
too punctual,” 

"' Yes, sister, but it wants twenty minutes to 
seven. yet,’ 

“ Niralta will be here in. another five 
minutes, I¢ will never do for Anne not to be 
here to receive her with us. Helen, dear 
child | van. and urge your aunt to use des- 


P . 

Thus adjnred, I ran li up. the wide 
oaken staircase, and inbcking at & door 
straight opposite, went.in without waiting for 
Perniission, 

Aunt Aune was standing before the mirror, 
draping some filmy lace round the neck of her 





dress, which was open a little way and dis- 
played her white throat, fair, round, fall as a 
girl’s. It was of grey silk with a little shiny 
satiny spot on it; # bunchof pale blue ribbons 
draped it slightly at one side, and knots of the 
same decorated the sleeves and bosom. On 
her feet were dainty black French shoes, with 
coquettish little bowa; black mittens adorned 
her plump hands, whichshoneand sparkled with 
several quaint.old rings; and:she-had just fas- 
tened the lace at her breast, modesty fashion, 
with a brooch of the frying-pan order, quantity 
more than quality having, apparently, been the 
aim of the designer, Her silken hair was 
arranged with the greatest:care; her smooth 
cheeks were flashed, her blue eyes sparkled 
with excitement, and altogether she looked like 
& quaint and exceedingly pretty picture. 

‘Helen !’’ she said, in a voice scarcely above 
& whisper, as I entered, ‘do you think I might 
wear a flower?’ her eyes resting longingly. as 
she spoke on an exquisite spray of white roses 
just tinged with pink that stood in a specimen 
glass on the toilet table. 

‘‘A flower? Of course, aunt,’ I replied, 
promptly, pinning the spray at the side of her 
neck. ‘And now, are you.ready? Aunt Jane 
- afraid the people will arrive before you come 

own.” 

** Yes, [am ready,” she assented, stealing a 
last look in the mirror, and then picking up a 
lace.trimmed handkerchief, about the size. of 
a small table-cloth, which exhaled aslight.per- 
fame of dried rose leaves, she trotted out. of 
the room and.down the staircase beside me. 

I saw Aunt Jane’s brow contract with quick 
displeasure as she surveyed her sister's. gay 
and somewhat youthful costume and flower, 
and she was just opening her mouth to ad- 
minister a reproof to this thoughtless, vain, 
younger relative, when a sounding peal at the 
bell rang out,.and stopped the homily. 

** Anne, stand, by me; Mary, don’t get up 
until they are in the room; every one will ex- 
cuse you after your recent illness,” and then 
she stood erect, trying to appsar unconcerned, 
bat really trembling with excitement. 

Tae first arrivals proved to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins, and Perkins Junior—a charming old 
couple, whose graceless cub of a son seemed to 
be of quite another breed and race, so different 
was he from the old folk. Five minutes later 
the Reverend Mark Mavis appeared, looking 
gaunt and famished, as though he and a good 
meal had long been strangers to each other, 
and lastly the doctors came, and were very 
warmly welcomed, Aunt Anne actually beam- 
ing on Doctor Peters, who immediately began 
to chat volubly to her, and. finally took her in- 
to dinner, though Doctor Hadlow ought to 
have been her cavalier. However, he took 
Aunt Mary, while Aunt Jane led the way with 
Mr. Perkins, and I brought up the rear with 
the cnb, the half-starved curate falling to Mrs. 
Perkins’ lot. 

The table looked very pretty with its load 


‘of lovely flowers, and beantifal china and 


plate, and even if some of the things were a 
srifle old-fashioned and out of date, nobody 
noticed it, for the viands were good, and 
dressed to perfection, and the wines were old 
and mellow, having been in my grandfather's 
cellar many years, 

The generous liquor loosened the cub's 
tongue, and he discoursed flaently about a, 
neat thing. in 8: neckties that. he had 
seen in town during a recent visit to the gay 
metropolis, and the cut of the ‘ clab 1 
boots, and many other things not altogether of 
the kind a yo woman cares. to listen to. 


ang 
.However,. I did not listen. I let him runon 


like s mill stream, giving a sort go every 
now and again when he paused. To tell the 
truth, I was listening to. Doctor Hadlow dis- 
coursing about the outbreak of fever and 
diphtheria in the neighbouring village of 
Helston. He sat just opposite me with Aunt 
Mary, and I conld hear every word they said, 
and as their conversation was infinitely more 
i g than the cub’s, I did not hesitate 
about listening. 

‘Yes,’ I heard him say in answer to a 





)remark of aunt's, “the whole place is in 
| €n unsanitary condition. It is perfect! 


scandalous. The owner ought. to "ineblavcewen | 
Oh! away is he? Absenteeism again. You 
see it ig bad here in England as well as in 
Ireland.” 

‘Of course. I6 is difficult to. make a man 
do his,duty when he is the other side of the 
world.” 

“Exactly, I suppose it is indelence and 
carelessness rather than. absolute wanton in. 
difference ; at any rate, we will hopa,so, for I 
think the hardest heart would melt. at sight 
of those poor little children choking and dying 
with diphtheria, and.those gaunt, spectre-like 
men and women, whodrag themselves. wearily 
about the place, emaciated and enervated by 
the damp, unwholesome atmosphere, and 
je fall ready victims to this insidious 
ever.” 

‘* How terrible! Can nothivg be-done?” 

‘‘ Very little, I fear, without the.owner,”’ 

“It is very different at Penvale,” observed 
aunt, as though @ little anxious to get away 
from.a painfal and unpleasant subject. 

‘* Sir Percy Masham’s place?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, he is simply'a model landlord. Each 
of his tenants hag an airy, convenient cottage, 
with all the new fangled' and ‘best arrange- 
ments‘ for drainage and’ ventilation, etc., and 
it appears is bound to keep the gardens and 
the outside neat and trim. There is never s 
dirty blind, weedy gardens, negleoted’children, 
or slatternly women to be seen there, Misery, 
poverty and dirt seem to be unknown things 
at Penvale,” 

‘* Yet he is an absentee ?”’ 

‘+ Has been away four. years, I believe.” 

“ Yes; Lady Louisa suffered with her chest, 
and the doctors: advised: a prolonged stay in 
Italy.” 

‘*T gee.” 

‘Of course her son went with her. He is 
an estimable young man in every way. It is 
& pleasure to know him and contemplate his 
actions.” 

“Itis always pleasant to see a man do his 
duty nobiy,” replied the doctor, with little up- 
lifting of his head peculiar to him when he 
wished to emphasize what he said, and then 
their conversation drifted into less interesting 
channels, and the cub claimed my attention 
again by asking’ me if I thought green, or a 
blue veil would be best to wear at the Derby 
on the following Wednesday ? but as I had 
never been to a race in my life and knew 
nothing at all about the Derby, I was not 
able to help him materially to a decision, and 
I wae not sorry when Aunt Jane soom after 
gave the signal for the ladies to retire. 

Dr. Hadlow held open the door for ug; and 
as I passed throngh he stooped ‘hie tall head, 
and said with the rave smile that lif up his 
his rather stern face so pleasantly,— 

ty, shall hope to hear my favourite song to- 
night, 

f binshea, and nodded assent, and felt my 
heart pulse rapidly under my muslin bodice aa 
T crossed the hall demurely in the wake of my 
elders, who were unconscious of this little. bit. 
of bye: play. ae 

d. Perkins was playing the Tagtionivalsa 
when. the gentlemen came into the drawing. 
room, the cub ing @ little flushed, and 
walking the least bis in the world unsteadily, 
and Dr. Peters steered straight for the sofa. 
where Aunt Anns wad sitting, fanning herself 
vigorously with a mite of a Chinese ivory fan 
that could have been no manner of use in pro- 
ducing a current of air, while Dr. Hadlow 
joined me.at the open window, and discoursed 
flaently about the stars, and Venus, and Ursa 
Major and Minor, &o. 

**Dootor,” I began, when there was a pause 
in the conversation, ‘‘I want to ask youif IT 
can be of any use at Helston?” 

“OF use at Helston?” he repeated, sur- 
prisedly, fixing his clear, grey eyes’ on me 
gscrutinizingly. ‘In what way do yon mean, 
Miss Markham?” 
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‘In helping to nurse the sick,” I replied, 
promptly. 

“You know the fever is a very nasty one, 
diffidult to get rid of when once caughé?” 

“Yes, I know,’’ I agreed, meeting his glance 
for a second, and then lowering my lids with 
an unaccountable feeling of shyness. 

** And that the diphtheria is of a very malig- 
nant type?” 

“Yes; I have heard there have been several 
deathe from it.” 

** And yet—you would go into that disease. 
stricken village?" 


“If I could be of any use to the poor sick j 


peo oT 
t is 

earnestly. 
go ? ” 

‘“*I—I don't know,” I faltered, for I knew 
they were too fond of me to like to let me run 
any risk. 

“Neither do I; yet I think not. And even 
if they would, 7 could not let you go into 
d , Miss Helen.” 


very noble of you!” he eaid, 


‘There might be no danger,” I murmured, ! 


thrilled through by the low, intense tones of 


the man beside me, and his glance, which was | 


fixed on me with curious intentness. 

‘‘ There would be great danger of infection.” 

“IT am so strong,” I objected. 
never had a day’s illness.”’ 

‘No reason why you should not catch the 
fever. 
and sing my favourite; Mrs. Perkins has 
vacated the music. stool,’’ and he Jed the way 


to the piano, and, seating himself before it, | 


struck the opening bars,— 


‘* The arrow to the quiver, 

And the wild bird to the tree ; 

The stream to meet the river, 
And the river to the sea. 

The waves are wedded on the beach, 
The shadows on the lea ; 

And like to like, and each to each, 
And I to thee.” 


How I eang that night! My whole soul 
seemed to flow out through my lips in a flood 
of melody, rising, falling, softening, dying 
away to a murmur, throbbing on the warm, 
summer air. 


I seemed to electrify my audience and my 


accompanist, for he thanked me with ardent 
warmth when it was over, and begged for more 


songs, keeping me at the piano for quite an 


hour. 

The last I sang was one with some more 
pretty lines of Whyte-Melville’s, only more 
melancholy,— : 


‘* What are we waiting for? Oh, my heart! 
Kiss me straight on the brows, and part ! 
Again! again! My heart! my heart! 
What are we waiting for, you and I ? 

A pleading look, a stifled ery. 
Good-bye for ever! Good-bye! good-bye!” 


I knew my voice was an vncommon one—so _ 


rich, so round, so fall, and I did my best in 
that last song. 

“‘ Beantifally rendered!" exclaimed Doctor 
Hadlow. 
words, only too sad. I do not like good-byes: 
they are always painful, and IknowI should 
find it very painful to say good-bye for ever to 
you, Miss Helen,” and then as he bade good- 
night he pressed my hand tenderly, and I felt 
@ thrill of pleasure (so exquisite as to be akin 
to pain) run through me from head to foot at 
his pressure and meaning words. 

Ob, men! men! why do you say things you 
do not mean? Why wake up the knowledge 





“ Bat—would your aunts let you | 


' I trast, after your ho 
I could not let you go. Come, now, | 


' he laughed. 
niece to-day, are you not?" he went on, speak: | 


_ shoulders,” he smiled. 
| doubt be grave enough in a few years. 


“A charming meteby and pretty | 
e 


of most bitter despair, I could never bring my- 
self to believe that John Hadlow was wantonly 
cruel, or utterly heartless. No! it was fate, 
destiny (call it what you please). and he was 
powerless to resist the siren’s spell, powerless 
to be true to me, 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Have acare! She is fair, 
The White Witch there, 
In her crystal cave up a jewelled stair. 
She has spells for the living would waken the 


And they lark in the line of her lip so red, 
And they lurk in the turn of her delicate head, 
And the golden gleam on her hair.” 
Tue next day Noraarrived. I drove Aunt 
Jane down to the station in the basket phaeton, 


| drawn by Cosmo, the old grey pony, who was 
* go fat he could only waddle at a sort of jog- 


trot, and never attempted tha madness of a 
canter or gallop. 

We arrived quite twenty minutes before the 
train was due, for Aunt always insisted upon 
starting at least half an hour before it was 
necessary, and while we were waiting Doctor 


_ Hadlow came ont of the station and stopped to 
“I have | 


speak to us. 

“Howare you, Miss Trotpole? Not fatigued, 
tality of last night?” 

“Not at all!” rep Aunt Jane, with a 
gracious smile ; ‘‘it was a pleasant break in 
our quiet lives.” 

“Yes, yes! and beneficial! A little excite. 
ment does one a world of good.” 

** Yes! a little; not too much.” 

“Too much of anything is good for nothing,” 
‘You are expecting another 


ing to aunt, but looking at me, and something 
in his eyes made a warm blinsh rise over cheek 


, and brow, and a blush which I am sure he saw 


and noted. 

“Yes! A young thing, a mere child. She 
spent four years with us before, and has been 
in Paris.at school.” 

A pleasant companion for you, Miss 
Helen,” 


“ Delightfal!”’ I cried, warmly. ‘‘I am 
very fond of little Nora; she is so gay and 
bright.” 

‘*True!” said Aunt, with rather a serious 
expression; ‘but the child wants careful 
training and very judicious management. I 


fear she is frivolous and careless; there is no, 


repose about her.’’ 

‘““We can’t put staid heads on young 
“Your niece will no 
Time 
works great wonders in that re “ma 
“You are right, and yet,” with a porten- 


tous sigh, that made her breast heave, and 
' stirred the laces on the front of her mantle 


stormily, ‘‘I would rather she showed more 
seriousness and sedateness now. As the boy 
is father to the man, so is a girl mother to 
the woman. It is impossible to entirely alter 
a nature.” 

“Perhaps! Only a great deal that is not 
desirable can be eliminated, and carefal train- 
ing is the best thing for a child.” 

‘‘True, true. But these last three years 
will have done a great deal towards moulding 
her character, and what sort of training has 
she had? Ofa kind possibly that we might 
not approve of.” 


bye. 


‘doctor wae just thirty; a 


“Possibly. Still hope for the best. Good. 


' 


‘ i dear mother was at the same age.” 
‘* Thank you for those songs,” he whispered, | 


———————— 
panting and snorting and drew up at the litile 
yy te 

unt Jane out oO} and w 
forward to look for Nora. She would a 
permit me todo so. I knew nothing on earth 
would have induced her to trust herself along 
behind poor, fat, harmless Cosmo. So I wag 
left alone while she went on to the platform, 
Divers passengers streamed out and went 
their different ways, and yaar J Aunt Jane 
appeared, with a young girl e her, and a 
porter w on his track a brace of huge 
boxes, and a P of smaller impedimenta 
that were stowed into the carrier's cart to be 
taken up to § while aunt and 
Nora got into the y carriage, the latter 
giving me an impulsive hug and half-a dozen 
kisses before she settled herself opposite us, 
= shook out the flounces — ce of 

er pretty grey gown, made © height of 
the ast Parisian fashion. . 

Indeed, her whole costume was extremely 
chic and fashionable, and smacked more of the 
Boulevards and the Champs Elysées than of 
@ seminary where good precept and unworld. 
liness were inculcated along with languages 
and accomplishments, 

I saw Aunt Jane cast several displeased 
looks at the big dish-like hat with its drooping 
grey plumes, at the long gloves of the came 
colour with at least two dozen buttons, at the 
little pointed-toed bottines, and the flounces 
and furbelows. 

For myself I could do nothing but gaze at 
her face, and it was fortunate that Cosmo 
was old, and fat, and lazy, and knew the way 
i thoroughly, or we might have come to 


oP retty she had been as a child, now she had 
bloomed into a most lovely girl. It was the 
sweetest, most winsome face imaginable that 
|peeped out from under the broad-leaved 
| beplumed hat. 

Her eyes were deep blue, merry, bright 
eyes, with a double row of thick, black lashes, 
her hair was of a bright sunny brown, almost 
bronze, her saucy nose was retroussé, the 
' mouth small and red lipped, and curved like 
a Cupid's bow, while the chin was dimplei as 
a baby’s. Her skin was darker than that 
usually seen with blue eyes, and her cheek 
wore & lovely bloom, like the side of a sun- 
kissed peach, and the little curls and tendrils 
| of hair straying over the broad, low forehead, 
clinging round the shell-like ears, and curling 
lovingly round the slender throat, made a 
fitting frame for the bright, beautiful, attrac- 
tive face. How dull, insignificant and drab- 
coloured I felt beside her. My brown hair 
seemed colourless, my skin sallow, my whole 
self commonplace. 

What would Doctor Hadlow think of her? 

For a momenta mighty wave of jealousy 
swept over me, then I crushed if down. The 
1 of seventeen 

would be a mere child to him, and he was 
usually grave and sedate, and the sorrow and 
‘sickness he saw so much of, imparted a 
| seriousness to his manner that made him 
appear older than he really was. Such a bright 








| butterfly as Nora would appear almost like an 


inhabitant of another sphere to him. 
Both Aunt Anne and Aunt Mary were wait- 
| ing in the porch to welcome the traveller, and 
' she was kissed again and again by both, and 


| then the former holding her at arms’ length, 


exclaimed,— 
‘* How lovely you are, child, Just what your 


“Anne!” exclaimed Aunt Jane, severely, 


of love in a young heart, only to crush and kill 


| as he pressed my hand, and again the warm '« how can you be et eco putting ridicu- 
it cruelly? Why arouse the tumultuous springs | 


blushes mantled over my face and brow. | lous ideas into the child’s head!" 
of passion, touching the beart strings with | In after days how angry I felt with myzelf,| ‘ I—I—didn’t mean to, sister,” faltered the 
careless and, perchance, indifferent touch, only | and how humiliated! Those tell-tale blashes ‘culprit. ‘Only she is so like poor Ethel.” 
to leave them dumb ever after? Ah! it is a | that revealed to John Hadlow the fact that 1; ‘Perhaps; you need not tell her she is & 
problem no woman can solve; a riddle for | had given him my heart unsought and un-/| beauty, though, Nora, I hope youdon’t set much 
which there is no answer; for sometimes { —— Saini’ Mie ied F ee Py rey: vanity, evanescent possession 
“ : , | ‘ew moments later the came into! — looks?” 
yee’ pa par pom Ran | view, gliding like a snake through the green | “T don't know, aunt,” she returned, 
7 ‘ | and verdant hills, smirching the clear sky promptly and carelessly, “I rather think I 

And even in my moments of deepest anguish, ' with a thick cloud of smoke as it came along, do.” 
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“Vanity! vanity!'’ groaned Miss Trot- 


p0 ies much nicer to have pretty hair,” 

nnoonsciously stroking the little bronze curls 

on her forehead, ‘‘and to have rosy cheeks 
than to be drab-coloured like Keziah, washed- 
out looking.” : 

“Nora! Nora! She is as Heaven made 
her. I must talk to you seriously, child.” 

« Aunt Jane isn’t half as nice as she used to 
be,” remarked my cousin that night when we 
had retired to the bedroom we shared in com. 
mon, and were disrobing. 

“Don’t you think so? ’’ I replied. 

“No, I don’t. She has lectured me already 
twice since I’ve been here, and means to go on, 
I think, from what she said to-day.” 

“It is so ridiculous!” she barst out a 
moment later, ‘as though one should not be 
proud of hair like this," touching the shining 
waves of hair that, unbound, rippled in a flood 
of sunny light below her waist. 

She had taken off her dress, and sat in her 
white petticoat and low body, which revealed 
the beautifully rounded milk-white arms and 
alender throat. 

“ IT should be proud of it,” I acknowledged. 

“Of course. So would any sensible person. 
Aunt Anne said she would, and our mother of 
the church (her name for Aunt Mary). I don’t 
see the use of Aunt Jane being crabby and 
disagreeable because her lovsr died years and 
years ago, and she couldn’t marry. It’s non. 
sense; Madame de Bruse was far more 
sensible. She never lectured us. Only told us 
to be very careful of any personal attractions 
we might possess.” 

“You wouldn’t mourn and regret a lover 
all your life, Nora?” I queried, interroga- 
tively. 

“ Certainly not,” she replied, contemplat- 
ing the tips of her tiny kid slippers. 

“What would you do if the man you were 
engaged to marry died?” _ 

. Look out for another after a decent inter- 
val,” 

“Not if you cared for him very passion- 
ately.” 

“ Perhaps not. Only——” 

“Only what?" I asked, a trifle impatiently. 

“T don’t think, Nell, I ever shall love any 
man very passionately,"’ 

“You don’t know, you may.” 

“T may of course. BatI should infinitely 
prefer being beloved intensely to loving very 
much myself. It doesn’t answer adoring 
one’s husband. Much better and more satis. 
factory to be adored.” 

‘You seem to know a good deal about it,”’ 
I remarked, looking at her keenly. ‘ Who 
has been instructing you?” 

“Madame de Bruse was very sentimental, 
and would talk by the hour beautifully.” 

“Strange thing for a schoolmistress to do.” 

“She was strict enough, though, actually, 
I never even had the ghost of a lover in Paris. 
Still, I think I ought to have had some,” and 
she cast a merry glance at her winsome re- 
flection in the mirror. “ Most of the women 
over there touch up their complexions. Mine 
is natural and won’t come off,” rubbing the 
tounded cheeks hard.” 

“* Plenty of time for lovers,” I said, severely, 
“You're only a child, Nora.” 

“Pooh!” she laughed. ‘ You're taking a 
leaf out of my Aunt Jane's book. How stiff and 
Prim you do look. Nell, that comes of living 
With old maids, Heigho! I hope it won't ba 
terribly dull here, or I shall have to write to 
father and ask him to let me go out to India.” 

“I am sure he won’t let you do that,” I 
said, decidedly, as I put out the candle and 
80% into bed. 

I think Nora did find it dull during the 
next two days; there was rothing going on, 
‘and no doubt the change from the gay bustle 
of Paris to the hum-drum quiet of Standron 


. here no young men in this benighted 
little place?” she asked me on the third day 


‘Do the few ever come to Skerryvoran?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“When? I should like to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. They must be natural 
curiosities?” 

“ You will be gratified probably this after- 
noon.” 

_ “How? Why?” turning a pair of bright, 
inquiring eyes on me, 

‘‘Our aunts always remain at home on the 
first Saturday in the month, and friends and 
acquaintances come to see them, and——”’ 

“And drink weak tea and listen to Aunt 
Jane’s homilies,’’ she laughed. ‘“ This is a 
new thing. I had no idea they were so 
fashionable.” 

‘‘ They don’t do it for fashion,’’ I told her. 

‘For what, then?” 

“To see old friends who come from a 
distance. They were often disappointed at 
finding them out.” 

‘‘T see. And where do they drink tea and 
talk scandal?” 

‘* My dear Nora, they don’t talk scandal.” 

‘* Well, then, leave out the scandal. Where 
is the cat-lap consumed ?” 

‘In winter in the drawing-room, in sum- 
mer out here on the lawn, under the big 
cedar.” 

‘That's rather jolly!" she exclaimed, 
childishly, her face brightening. ‘‘And do 
they ever have anything worth eating?” 

‘““What do you say to strawberries and 
cream ?”’ 

“ Delicious! Do the aunts really permit 
them to be eaten? I thought they were only 
to be looked at,” casting a glance at the straw- 
berry beds, where the luscious, tempting fruit 
peeped out redly from among the green leaves, 

“Yes. Keziah has gathered a big bow! fall, 
and there she comes to set out the table.” 

‘‘This is fun. Regular dissipation. I did 
not think our staid and elderly relatives were 
sO gay.” 

‘Really Nora, you ought not to speak of 
the aunts in that way,’’ I began, reprovingly, 
but I was talking to the air. The giddy girl 
had floated away, and was teasing and hinder- 
ing Keziah with a heap of totally unanswer- 
able questions which puzzled the good soul 
woundily, 

Presently the three Miss Trotpoles ap- 
peared in their best bibs and tuckers, and sat 
down under the cedar. 

Aunt Jane bolt upright with an antique 
cookery book in her hands, which she stadied 
from time to time with the help of a pair of 
thick rimmed silver spectacles, Aunt Anne, 
with a piece of muslin, which she stabbed 
with a miniature dagger, and then stitched 
over with regular and monotonons precision ; 
Aunt Mary with a volume of Carlyle, I sat 
near them reading Tennyson, and Nora 
flitted hither and thither like a butterfly or a 
bird, or any bright, joyous, restless thing. 
After a while Mrs. Perkins and her son 
came, and the cub attached himself at once to 
my cousin, and paid her blundering compli. 
ments, at which she laughed and Aunt Jane 
frowned; then Mark Mavis came, pale and 
wretched looking as usual, and his rector and 
his buxom daughters and some old maiden 
ladies, and Doctor Peters, who, as usual, found 
a great deal of interest to cay to Aunt Anne, 
and finally, when the sun was beginning to 
sink below the level of the tall tree tops and 
stream in floods of golden light between their 
massive trunks and gnarled ro:ts, Doctor 
Hadlow came. 

How well he looked that afternoon, almost 
handsome with his erect bearing, clean shaven 
face, save for the heavy moustache and high 
collar, looking more like an officer than a 
medical man. 

I saw the little movement of surprise he 
made when ke was introduced to Nora, and 
my jealous eyes noted, too, how long his gaze 
lingered on the fair face. 

They chatted away gaily together, my 
little cousin starting all sorts of topics of 
which I should never have thought, and talk- 


by, feeling as though the whole fabric of my 
life was crumbling away, my castles in the 
air toppling down about my eara with a orcel 
vengeance. 

“What do you think of her?” was all I 
could find to say when we were left standing a 
little apart from the others. 

“Think? Of whom?” he asked dreamily. 

‘*Of my cousin.” 

‘Miss Hilliard?” 

“You,” 

‘‘She is inexpressibly lovely,’ his eyes 
following the fairy-like figure in the white 
gown, with a bunch of blash roses pinned jast 
underneath the dimpled rounded chin. “I 
have never seen anything more beautifal than 
her face, and there is a peculiar charm, a 
fascination in ber manner, which is most 
allaring.”’ 

‘“‘Bhe is very winsome,” I said dally, the 
first of many and many an after twinge of 
pain tugging at my heartstrings, making me 
feel sick and faint and weary unto death, with 
@ terrible sense of loss and hopelessness, as 
tho something had gone out of my life 
which would never come back into it, and 
which left it dull, grey, cheerless ! 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Forbear ! have a care 

Of that beauty so rare ; 

Of the fair proud face and the queen-like air, 

And the love-lighted glances that deepen and 
shine, 

And the coil of bright tresses that glisten and 
twine, 

And the whispers that madden, like kisses or 


wine, 
Too late! Too late to beware!” 


Ir was a curious thing, but after that Jane 
evening when John Hadlow met Nora Hilliard 
he seldom let a day pass without coming to 
Skerryvoran. Of course, since Aunt Mary's 
illness he had been a pretty constant visitor. 
After that the day sesmed all out of joint when 
he did notappear. Sometimes he came early in 
the morning, sometimes in the afternoons, 
generally in the evening, when the chief bur- 
den of the day’s work was over, and always he 
sought Nora’s side, and always his clear, grey 
eyes rested on her fair young face with a 
hungry eagerness, an adoring gaze, that made 
the ache at my sad heart grow heavier. 

No one could doubt that he loved her. At 
any rate I did not. I never blinded myself for 
& moment to the true state of affairs. Even 
when sometimes he, as of yore, stood beside me 
at the piano while I sang, and thanked me 
warmly when I finished, I was never foolish 
enongh to think that he regarded me with the 
old fegling that I believe he entertained for me 
before Nora came to Skerryvoran. 

As for her, her manner towards him was a 
mass of contradictions. One day she would be 
free and open with bim as a child, the next, 
reserved and shy, then haughty and prond, and 
again she would unbend and bewilder him by 
a dangerous friendliness, showing a flattering 
interest in him and all that concerned him, 
and flashing looks from her lovely tell-tale 
eyes that maddened and intoxicated him with 
rapture and happiness. ; : 
He was ardent and eager, and terribly ia 
earnest. His saucy idol was all gaiety and 
brightness until he tried to approach her on 
the subject that lay next his heart, and then 
she world freeze, or become shy, and fly to me 
or one of the aunts for protection from this 
importunate lover. ; 

I suppose they saw what was going on, and 
approved of it, for not even Aunt Jane ventured 
ona homily, while Aunt Anne positively beamed 
upon the lovers, and watched them secretly on 
every possible occasion. 

So matters went on, and the autumn came, 
and I was not at all surprised when one day 
she came to me—(I was sitting in our room by 
the open window, gazing oat sadly at * falling 
leaf and fading tree,” my handa lying idly in 








ing fluently and well, while I stood stupidly 
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my lap)—bluehing and dimpling, and kneeling 
down before me, pué two white hands on my 
rf and lifting a pair of starry eyes to mine, 
said : 

a“ Helen } ” 

*Xes, Nora!” I replied, quietly, trying to 
school my rebellions heart.to bear .quieily the 
news her eyes told me she had to tell. 

“*T have something to tell you.” 

“ Indeed!" 

‘Yes! Something I have not yet told the 
aunts.”’ 

“No? What is ii, dear?’ I said, gently, 
feeling a strong Gesire to pnt her from me and 
shriek ‘‘ Don’t tell me! don’ttell me! Joan't 
bear to hear that you are going to be his 
wife.” 

Bat I conquered ihe wild impulse, and sat 
immovable as a statue, 

* It—it—is something that—will astonish 
you,” turning her head away half shyly, and 
playing with a tessel on my gown. 

“Willit? Why?” I managed to ask. 

‘‘T—I—have had an offer of marriage, 
Helen.” 

** An offer of marriage ?—a child like you?” 
I managed to murmar. 

“Yes! From whom do you think?” 

** —I—don't—know.” 

It was my turn to falter now. 

* Doctor Hadlow.” 

“Ani” 

Though I ought to have been prepared for it, 
the words cut me like # knife. 

‘* You are surprised ?”’ 

‘A bitte,” I replied, looking down at the 
winsome face upraised to mine, whose beauty 
bad robbed me of what I most prized on 
earth. 

“§oam 1!" ehe laughed gleefully. “He is 
80 big, and strong, and sedate and serious; it 
does seem fauny that he should choose me, 
want ms to be hie wife.’”’ 

‘' Have—have—yon accepted him ?” I asked, 


ar 
** Why, yes, of course, Helen !” 

“ Why ‘of course,’ Nora?” 

‘‘Becanse men are so scarce here, dear. I 
may never have another chance of becoming a 
matron, and father won't let me go out to 
India to-him, and it is so dull here.at Skerry- 
. A a that wh 

‘And is that why you are going to marry 
him ?”’ L.asked, in amazement. 9 

“ Partly,” she rejoined, indifferently. 

** Don't—don’t you love him, Nora? ’’I cried, 
vehemently, seizing both dimpled hands in 
mine, and holding them tightly. 

** Well, I don’t know. Don’t look a0 horri- 
fied, my old sober-sides of acousin. I hardly 
know what is yet! Perhaps—it will 

‘ser ” 


come—af 

‘Isn't this.a pretty ring?’ she went on, 
twisting a flashing diamond round and round 
on her dainty finger. ‘‘I feel so proud and 
important! I wonder what the aunts will 
say? Do you think they will refuse their 
coasent to our marriage?” 

**T don’t think so!l'"’ I almost groaned. 
‘* They think very highly of Doctor Hadlow. 
ad father is more likely to object than 

ey ” 

“ Oh, dad has. given Aunt Jane fnll powers 
to dispose of my hand, thongh, of course, my 
heart is at my own disposal |” with a trill of 
gay laughter, — ‘ 

‘He is coming here to.night:to learn his 
fate from the powera that be. How I wander 
what Annt Jane will say! I feel almost 
afraid—quite nervous!” 

However, she need not have felt any fear. 
The powers were propitious. Hverybody ap- 
proved of John Hadlow as.a hueband for Nora, 
and @ free and fall consent was given to their 


engagement, 
“Dear me!” murmured Aunt Anne, “it 
quite om me, makes me feel young 
n ’ 


“Then it only makes you feel what you 
look! My dear madame!” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Peters, to whom the remark was made, 
gallantly. ‘And I think it would be well for 





some of us who are older to follow these 
young folks’ example and get. engaged.” 

Bat nonfortanately at this juncture Aunt 
Jane came into the raom and spoiled sport, 
and nothing more came then of the old doctor's 

Uantry. 

The months that followed were very trying 
for me—torturing. John Hadlow was inlatu- 
ated, and at no pains whatever to hide his in- 
fatuation. He was wrapped up, hody and 
sonl, in the fair girl who hed accepted his,love, 
— wore his ring, and promised to become his 
wife. 

He was jast civil fo me—so more. He 
quite forgot that he had ever looked tenderly 
into my eyes, and held my hand, and whispered 
tender specches to me. All his past Tile 
seemed swept away in the mad delight of the 
present. 

He lived on her smilea, bans on her words, 
devoted every moment he co from. bia 

jents to her pleasure ; was tender, devoted, 
orbearing, kind to the giddy, thoughaless 
creatnre, who seemed to have laid such a 
on his senses to have bound him to her 

by unbreakable bonds. 

I suppose that winter was .a py time to 
them; at any rate, there s to be no 
cloud on their happiness, both looked radiant. 
Bat with the early spring came a summons 
for him. 

His widowed mother, who lived wiih a 
married daughter in Bootland, was dying, and 
longed to eee bim ere she closed her eyeson 
all things earthly. 

Of course he responded to the summons. 
He was far too good a son to refuse a dying 
mother's request; and yet I saw his heart was 
torn with bitter and confliating emotions, and 
that he was terribly reluctant to leave Nora, 
bright, thoughtless, childish Nora. 

“Take care of my little love for me, Miss 
Helen,” he said to me in a voice of deep 
emotion the morning of hisdeparture. ‘ You 
love her, and I know will care for her.” 

“T will do my beat,’ I answered, con- 
strainedly.”’ 

** That contents me. I can trust yon,” he 
aia. gratefally, stooping and kissing my 

an 


Heavens! how the touch of his lips seemed 
to burn my flesh. I pulsed and throbbed for 
hours afterwards with a guilty sort of pleasure 
at the contact. 

Fool that I was! poor, miserable, weak 
fool, to care so much, £0 very much, for aman 
who was to be another woman's husband ! 

Nora took his departure rather coolly, and 
employed herself in making some pretty new 
= for the coming summer, which was to 

very gay, for Lady Louisa and Sir Percy 
Masham were. coming from Italy, and Pen. 
vale House was to be thrown open once more. 

My cousin took a my ope in a the 

reparations going on a ig house, and we 
rng very often, by her desire, walked over 
there, and strolled about the park and gardens, 
and through the pretty model village that 
looked s0 healthy, clean, and-proaperons, spoke 
60 well for the young owner. 

Penvale House was of red brick in the Tudor 
fashion, with a quaint central porch, oriel 
windows that twinkled in the sunlight against 
the heavy red, and was partly overgrown with 
ivy that clung and twined round its many 
fantastic chimneys lavishly. 

The gardens were quaint and old world. 


-Giant,oaks and elms centuries old threw dusky 


shadows on the trim turf, and innumerable 
sweet-smelling flowers of a bygone age 
bloomed in compsmy with some of t 
modern brethren nine months out of the 
twelve. 

There were vineries there, melon pita, 
forcing house, conservatories, a heronry, a 
park where the graceful, wild.eyed deer 
couched amongst the bracken, preserves where 
gorgeous pheasants were reared at enormous 
cost, splendid stables and kennels, in fact, 
everything that a rich man gathers about him 
in the conntry. 

Nora seemed fascinated by the place, and 


ir more 


| 


—— 
———— ee, 


listened eagerly to all that was said about the 
young baronet. 

He bore. a high character in the neighbonr. 
hood. Mothers and maids alike looked with 
favourable eyes on this bon parti, and, mor. 
over, bon garcon. 

However, he had been adamans to their 
fender glances, and thongh always attentive, 
and polite to ladies, young oF old, never over. 
stepped the bounds laid dewn by the strictest 

, Nor flirted, nor ogled, nor squeezed soft 

ds, nor gazed into soft eyes, mor did any 

of those things he might shave been 

expected to do, and whish the non-perform. 

ance of considerably disappoi fair ones 
of the neighbourhood. 

‘He is the coldest man I evar met," 
apsioasl iin ee aay is | a, who 
would wi y e fe mM @ captive 
at her chariot wheels. 

‘‘ He-has no eyes for good looks,’’ smirked 
an unappropriated blessing of forty, who wss 
quite ready to exchange single blessednessa for 
double cursedness. 

‘* Must have some secret love affair,” sniffed 
a matron, the mother of five bouncing girls, 
who.had tried her best:to catch the master of 
Penvale House for one or other of her 


ogeny. 
PeBach were the remarks passed on him, 
os Se —- came to his om ees 
am heartily, my aunts Ame, ior be 
was one of their ppb cyenyy Am Loniga 
often invited them.to the House when she was 
in residenee there, for she found them ready 
and sympathetic listeners to all her ailments 
and troubles. 

I had often been in the old Tudor mansion, 
Nora never. She had been.a mere child before 
they left for Italy, busy with her governess 
and lessons,and Aunt Jane had never per- 
mitted her to accept any of the general and 
inclusive invitations,given by Lady Louiza to 
all the inmates of Skerryvoran. 

Her curiosity, prea. Samy in Sir Percy 
Masham and his home was at fever heat, and 
she waited with barely concealed anxiety for 
their arrival, and somewhat to my astonish- 
ment bought « lot of new hate and ribbous.and 
shoes, for her father's allowance was liberal in 
the extreme, and she had treble what most 
girls of her age have to epend on furbelows 
and personal adornments, and had never to 
deny herself of anything, and the stock of 
pretty things she Jaidin was astonishing. 

Bat I, not quite understanding the gay, 
thoughtless.creature, was foolishly under the 
impression she wae doing it with a view to 
further fascinating and subjugating her 
betrothed. 


CHAPTER VY. 


‘©T must not think of thee’; and tired yet strong, 
I shun the lové that turks in all delight— 
The love of thee— 
But it: must never, never come’in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long.” 


“Tey have come!” F 

I was sitting in the,garfen one warm Apri 
afternoon, the lilac wae blowing, pink ant 
white apple bloasom glittered amongst the 
green leaves, and the beeches showed their 
dark purple foliage, and the limes displayed ® 
most beautiful livery, and the blackthorne 
were snowy, and the laburnums golden, the 
Inte-voiced blackbird and the soaring lark 
sang gaily, and the rakish cuckoo calied his 
mocking notes, ri ing and vibrating on the 
soft balmy nes 4 nature was bright and 
fair and gay with that sense of javenescence 
which she most plainly shows in the “ fickle 
fourth month.of she year.” I 

I started at being addressed, and looking up 
from my book found Nora standing beiore 
me, : 

“They have come,” she repeated, nodding 
her bright head. 

“Who have come?” I asked, slightly 
bewildered. 





| “Lady Louisa and Sir Percy.” 
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“Oh 1” 7 

«“Tamso glad,” she cried, gleefally. : 

«“ What a remarkeble interest you take in 
the Mashame,” I remarked, looking at her 
closely. 

“ Of course.” 

“Why ‘of course’?” 

«“ Well, I hardly think you need ask. There 
are such @ dull set of old fogies here that one 
is likely to die of ennui, Perhaps they will 
make the place a little gay and arable.” 

«You forget Lady Louisa is an invalid.” 

«“ Ske is much—much better. As nearly well 
as she ever can be.” 

«“ Who told you?” I asked in astonishment, 
for she spoke with a certainty that showed 
she had her information from # good source. 

“ Sir Percy,’’ she murmured, casting‘down 
her eyes, while a lovely blush suffased her 
cheeks, 

“Sir Percy!” I echoed in amazement. 
“How? When? Whete?” 

“In Three Acre Lane this'afternoon.” 

“ Bat—but,” I stammered, “you don’t 
know him?” 

“Oh, yes I do,” ehe replied, coolly. “ He 
often used to pat me on the head five years 
ago when I was a little girl, and give me 
drayées and packets of bonbons ‘when Pattison 
took me out, and we used to meet him‘in the 
lanes and meadows, and ‘he often said it was 
a shame Miss Trotpole didn’t let me go up to 
the House, that I was far too pretty a child 
to be shut up in the schoolroom.” 

“Oh, indeed !"’ I managed to ejaculate, 

“ And, Helen, will you ‘believe it, he knew 
me at once this afternoon, and jumped off his 

horse and shook hands, saying he was quite 
sure I was little Nora Hilliard grown up into 
a young lady ? And ch! Helen, he is so > 


not prevent her going to the House. I could 
not prevent Sir Percy admiring her, or her 
‘giddy head being turned by his admiration ; 
and if my aunts approved it was not for me 
to set my opinion against theirs, so I say 
again, I was helpless. ; 

We all missed her very much. Skerryvoran 
seemed Gull enough without her ringing 
laughter and gay voiee, and we were glad 
when she came back ten days later. 

Only ten days! and yet what a change 
was wrought in the child. Her cheeks wore a 
deeper bloom, her eyes were fall of a soft, 
dreamy light. She sighed often, she seemed 
suddenly to have matured from a beautiful 
child into a most lovely woman, with all a 
woman's capacity for loving and suffering. 

I guessed, with sinking heart and a great 
sense of pity, what had changed her, guessed 
that she had learned in those ten days the 
great lesson of life, the master passion to 
which all others play but a subordinate part. 
It was all conjecture. She did not say a 
word to me, only shunned me, and appeared 
shy and ill at eaee in my preserce, 

All my worst fears were realised at a damce 
given at Penvale House a few days later. 

Nora looked most lovely. Her filmy 
black dress set off the} bronze hair and rich 
complexion admirably. There was a flash on 
her delicate cheeks, a starlike gleam in her 
eyes, a8 Percy Masham took her in his arma 
and glided over the floor with her to the 
— of some soul-subduing melancholy 
valse. 

I notice@ how closely he held her, bow 
tenderly he looked at his companion, and I 
felt he was getting mad over Nora! — mad 
with love, and $hat in hie madness he would 
forget all save the alluring object of his 





some. Such lovely brown eyes, such a mous- | 
tache, such beanutifal black hair, and so tall | 
and elegant. I have never seen anyone like | 
him or to be compared to him.” | 

“Not even Dr. Hadlow?” I put in, sar- | 
castically, 

‘Oh, no, John is not’ handsome nor eenti- 
mental-looking. Sir Percy is both, and-such 
an aristocrat, and his e fit beautifully. 
\ do like to see & man ‘well-dressed.’ 

“Really,” I said, severely, “I think your | 
Parisian education has not done you much | 
geod, You talk too much about men, and I 
believe you have not written to your intended 
for three days. 1 should think you had better 
go and do it now instead of ‘etting -your 
thoughts stray to ‘other men, in°whom you 
postibly can have no legitimate interest." 

spoke very bitterly, I felt so sore. She 
seemed to hold the treasnre that T coveted— 
John Hadlow’s love—so lightly. The child 
did not speak, bat she raised ‘her great ‘blue 
eyes and looked at me for @ moment, 
a ehe turned and went slowly towards the 

Ouse, 

From that day a chasm ‘yawned between 
Us, Eeparating our lives, and the affection 
felt for each other red to lessen, while 
she no longer confided all her thoughts and | 


passion, and I doubted her. I doubted her 
having strength to resist the passionate plead- 
ing of the handsome man at her side. 
Constancy, honour, faith, what were they 
when weighed in the balance against love? 
Nothing. “ Such a Jord is love,” a lord no young 
girl can resist. I felt she would not resist, and 
in my angoish, and my with to save John 
Hadlow pain, I glided after them when they 
went out on the terrace, and stood in the 
shadow of-a statue, 
“IT shall never Iet you go again, Nora,” 


; Sir Percy was saying in impassioned tones as 

ae eye her looking : ae 
etherealised to'an unearthly loveliness e 
mmoonbeam 


down at the face 


8. 
“Not let me go, Sir Percy!” she mtr- 


moured, as though not understanding. 


“No. Keep you here until you are my 
wife!” 


“But I cannot be,1 cannot be!” she cried, 


q ‘ 
“Do you not love me?” he asked with 
seductive tenderness. 


‘Yes, I logs'you,” she sighed. 
“Then you willbe my wife, dearest? "’ 
It—is—impossibie!’’ she replied, 


brokerly. 


“Ts anything impossible to love?’ he asked, 


hopes to me°with childish enthnsiasm asthe | passionately, trying to gaze imto the eyes 


a done. 

regretted the change, but wag erlezs to 

alter the state of affeiee by a hair's breadth. 
A few days later Lady Lonisa drove over to 


Nora to go to Penvale House and stay with 
telghit tee ee and yet I thonght Sir 
wily anata ecgepea a Taek or at 
featyred aaron ‘things i . nothin 

i aaa going. She went the next e 


shyly turned 


y Think, sweetheart, ‘how 
Skerryvoran ‘and tendered an invitation for | both be.” ‘ 


my 
quite fascinated the | not break it.” 


‘away from him. 

Will vores life of ? 

*-Will'you'co in me"to a life of misery 
‘wretched we shail 


promise,” ‘she moaned. “I can- 
“Not even for my-sake ?” throwing an arm 


«“ Bat— 


round her and drawing her closer to ‘him. 


“Oh, Percy, do not tempt me. Faith and 


at it, and as she had | honour bind me to’him.” 


“ Will you speak of such an empty tie when 
ou are mine, and mine alone?” ‘stooping to 


mitgave me as I saw her e | kies the quivering lips that-were not turned 
off, sitting in the carriage beside Lady | sway from his eager passionate carese. 


Louisa, her fair face bright ‘with blushes, 
diney @ with smiles raised to the young 
aronet, who rode at her side by the carriage, 





«He loves me,” she faltered. 
*AndsodolI, Whatis his love to mine? 


Oh, Nora, do not blast and lay waste my 


“TI will not let you go. Listen! You love 
me, do you not?"’ 

“Yes. Better than anything else in the 
world!" moaned the poor child, laying her 
head on his breast, ss though storm-tossed 
and weary there she could find rest.” 

‘And you do not Jove John Hadlow?” 

“No. I know now I do zot love him.” 

How I trembled as I heard these words, so 
incomprehensible to me, 

‘‘ Then have you ever thought whata sin 
you would be committing if you married him 
loving me?” 

** Oh, Percy !’’ she gasped, * no,” 

“You wonld be. Yount every thought is 
mine, Your heart is mine, and you must be 
mine, too. Pat your hand in mine, darling, 
and swear to be my wife.” 

Bat instead she looksd at him with dim, 
uncertain eyes, and swaying away from him, 
fell prone along the marble terrace—cold, 
white, insensibie. 

He gathered her up in his arms and atrode 
off quickly to the Houee, while I stood staring 
stupidly at the spot where she had fallen. I 
Beemed to be speli-bound and without the 
power of volition, and when at last I re- 
covered my senses and returned to the bail- 
room I found my aunts ready to go, and 
anxious at my non-appearance. 

They told me Nora had been taken ill, and 
was going to remain the night at Penvale 
House, and I made no remark, What was 
the use? What could I do to stem the mighty 
currentof Percy Masham and Nora Hilliard’s 
love? I was but a weak, helpless woman, and 
I could not save the man I loved from pain 
and sorrow; fate was too strong for me; but 
I knew intuitively that we should not see 
Nora again until she:‘was Lady Masham. 

And I was right. 

Three days later Aunt Jane received a letter 
from the baronet, telling how he had made 
Nora his wife, how deeply and devotedly they 
loved each other, and asking her to forgive 
him and his wife for having married in such 
a fashion. It was a straightforward, manly 
letter, but it softened Miss Trotpole’s heart 
not one whit. Her creed of honour was stern, 
rigid, upright, she was shocked, horrified, and 
refused to receive Lady Masham or her bus- 
band, and did not ‘permit either of her sisters 
to do #0, even though Lady Louisa pleaded 
their cause strongly, for she very soon forgave 
the iovers, and openly declared she adored her 
son’s young wife. 

But it was not watil a year later, when 
Nora's baby came and her life was in danger, 
that Miss Trotpole relented and allowed us ail 
to go to Penvale House to see the calprit 
invalid, and amicable relations were restored 
between the two families. 

In the meantime John Hadlow returned 
from the North. His mother ratlied:a littloat 
the coming of the warm weather, and he camo 
down once more South to look after his sick 
people and his love. 

I was in the garden on the morning that he 
first'tarned his ‘stepe’to Skerryvoran, It wae 
barely a week efter Nora's marriage, and he 

knew nothing’of it. He cume blithely along, 
eager to meet the girl he toved, but inetead of 
her rose-bud winsome face to greet him in the 
porch was Miss Jane, lodking severe and grim 
and ashamed. 7 

I never knew what the said to him. 
Whether she tried to soften the blow, or told 

him ‘the trath in plain unvarnished-terms, but 
I do know that when he came once more down 
the garden path he was a changed man. He 
looked ten years older. The‘happy eager look 
hed left his face. It looked cold, frozen, as 
though 'a death blow ‘had been dealt him, and 
as he passed me with blind unseeing eyes I 
heard a ‘heavy ‘sob burst from his bloodlers 
lips, and knew what terrible agony he euffered. 
However, he was no coward. He did not run 
away from Stendron, He took up the burden 
of life and bore it manfolly, and many and 





managing his spirited ‘horse with whole life. I cannot live'without you." 

grace and wkill. ° | con must, you'mast. In pity jet me go!” | many dying'lips blessed him, and many and 

ic, . Hadlow had left his love in my care, | striving feebly to free herself from the strong many & home was the brighter and 
# what could I do? I was helpless, 1 could | arme claeped round her. SST Es peeenes: 
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I believe he met Nora sometimes in society, 
but 7 never saw them er, for which I 
was thankfal. He came to Skerryvoran, 
and I saw the cloud lift gradually from off his 
kind and genial face, until at the end of two 
years he was his old self again, and seemed 
in no wise the worse that Lady Masham had 
jilted him. 

Be a thing took place which electrified us 
all. 


Doctor Peters proposed to Aunt Anne, and 
she actually accepted him, though Aant Jane 
told her there “was no fool like an old fool.” 

Seeing the matare lovers together, and also 
seeing how much attached they were, and how 
eminently well suited to each other, I could 
not think that they were fools, and I was glad 
when the day came that made them one, and 
released dear Aunt Anne from the constant 
and scornful remarks of her elder sister. 

After the wedding was over, and the bride 
and her groom, both beaming with happiness 
and pride, had driven off on the first stage of 
their honeymoon, I retired to Aunt Mary’s 
little cosy sanctum under the eaves, where a 
cheerfal fire was burning, for the autumn day 
was chilly, and stood with one foot on the 
fender looking down into the heart of the glow- 
ing embers. 

I don’t know how long I stood there lost in 
® somewhat gloomy retrospect, when I sud- 
denly became conscious that I was not alone. 
Looking up with a start I found Doctor Had- 
low beside me, 

** Day dreaming, Helen?” he asked, with a 
smils, drawing nearer, and looking down into 
my eyes. ‘ Tell me your dreams?" 

“They are not worth telling,” I answered, 
hurriedly, bluching furiously, and fancying he 
must hear the mad puleings of my heart. 

“No?” with a ring of disappointment in 
histone. ‘Do you know I fancied, nay I 
hoped, they might be of me?” 

** Doctor Hadlow!” I exclaimed, in indig- 
nant surprise. 

“‘ Were they not, Helen, my Helen?” trying 
to take my hand. ‘ Now confess!” 

‘* Is it possible that you have forgotten?” I 
asked, amazedly, for I had thought his love 
for Nora would end only with his life. 

* No; I have not forgotten ; but Iam cured 
of my folly,” he returned, pointedly. “I 
suffered horribly for a while; then a sweet 
face came between me and my pain—a face 
that I know now I loved always—before I saw 
that fairer one that bewitched me for a while, 
and blinded me to the true state of my heart. 
The face was yours, Helen, and I want you to 
give me the right always to have it with me 
—always to be able to look at it, my noble 
darling—always to have you beside me, to en- 
courage me to better things. Helen, will you 
be my wife? Will you forgive the past, and 
be all in all tome?” 

And for answer I put my hand in his, and 
said,‘‘yes. Iam not your first love,” I added, 
half wistfully, looking upinto his dear face. 

“ Yes; my first and my last love, and my 
dearest,’’ he said, tenderly, as he drew me 
within the circle of his supporting arm, and 
preesed me to his heart, while our lips met in 
a long, fond kiss, the pledge and seal of our 
betrothal. 





[THE END.] 








BEAUTY AND HER SISTER. 


—o— 


Ir was that pleasantest time of all the year, 
when apple-trees were in bloom and the 
meadows were starred over with golden dande- 
lions, and Daisy Ellerton sat in the window 
of the cottage, sewing, with her exquisite pro- 
file outlined like a cameo against the darkness 
of the inner room. 

Somehow, Daisy Ellerton was always doing 
pretty things, Doubtless there were disagree- 
able services to be performed at Fernbank as 
well as elsewhere, but it any one did them, it 
was not Daisy. Herold aunt, Miss Gaston, 
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had been ill and died there, bat Daisy had 
kept well away from the invalid's chamber. 

‘I never could endure sick people,’ she 
said, with a shudder. ‘‘ The very sight of 
medicine makes me ill; and the air is always 
80 stifling, and invalids groan so, and make 
themselves so di ble.” 

‘* Bat, Daisy, they can’t help it,’’ said 
downright Mary, who had worked like a 
beaver. 

‘Well, then, they ought to,” asserted the 
beauty. 

And her systematic avoidance of life's un- 
pleasantness was all the easier, because, as 
she herself remarked, Mary seemed to take to 
such things naturally, 

Here she sat, the blonde-haired, blue-eyed, 
elder siater, stitohing in the pink reflections 
ot the apple-trees, cool and tranquil, while 
Mary trudged up from the village, her face 
unbecomingly flashed, and her poor little 
patched boots covered with dust. 

“Dear me!" said Daisy, critically sarvey- 
ing the newcomer, ‘‘how horridly hot and 
dusty you look! Did you get the French 
rolis?” 

‘* Yes." 

“ ~ my note paper and postage stamps ?”’ 

“ es.”’ 


** And the toilet soap? and coffee? I will 
not drink that miserable stuff they keep here 
any longer !” protested the spoiled girl. 

“ I have got them all,” said Mary, putting 
her parcels on the table and stretching out 
her wearied arma to rest the muscles “and a 
letter I got from the postman, too!” 

* For me?" 

‘Yes, for you. Daisy, whydoes Mr. Corder 
keep writing te you every quarter, just the 
same as he did when Aunt Jane was alive?” 

‘* 1 suppose he wants to be sure that we are 
not dying of starvation,’ Daisy retorted, with 
a short laugh. 

‘“* We are no business of his!" 

“He was Aunt Jane’s nephew. We are her 
nieces.” 

‘* But it's on the other side of the family. 
We are no relations at all to him,” 

‘* And it’s no great loss to us,I imagine,’’ 
said Daisy, with a toss of the fair head. ‘A 
haughty, supercilious fellow, who has never 
taken the trouble to come up here and see 
us!” 

** Why should he, Daisy? Oh, Daisy,” ex- 
claimed Mary, ‘‘ what is that?" 

For an oblong slip of paper had fallen out 
of the letter. 

Daisy made a snatch at it, but she was too 
late. It wasalready in her sister'shand. She 
was looking blankly at it. 

“A cheque!” she cried. “For twenty 
pounds! Daisy, why is Mark Corder send- 
ing you money?” 

Daisy laughed discordantly. 

‘Oh, you goose,” she cried, ‘It’s for 
Aunt Jane's board and lodging and medical 
expenses.” 

** Bat Aunt Jane is dead and buried long 
ago. Oh, Daisy, you don’t mean that—that 
he don’t know it?” 

“I do mean it,” said Daisy, coldly. “I 
was told to send word to him, somehow I 
didn't. Aunt Jane surely made trouble 
enough when she was alive, without being an 
extra care after she was dead. And what do 
you suppose we were living on? Did you 
want to see me going out as nursery governess 
or to take a place as general servant yourself ? 
- aye saw anyone so unreasonable in my 
i ‘e.”’ 

“ Bat, Daisy, that was a falsehood—is a 
falsehood | '’ protested indignant Mary. 

‘* Who has told any falsehoods?” 

‘* To go on receiving money for the use of a 
woman who is dead, from a man who is a 
noery 3 to us—don'é you call that a false- 

00: ? ” 

‘* He needn't have been a stranger if he had 
behaved himself as he ought.’ 

‘*Give me the cheque, Daisy. Let me send 
it back !"’ pleaded Mary. 

** I shall do nothing of the kind, Mr, Corder 
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will never miss the money. He's as rio) ag 
Croosus,and he is used to paying th; som 
once a quarter. Let him keep on!’’ 

Mary’s cheeks flamed, her eyes glittere, 

“Daisy!” she oried, ‘I never could hare 
belisved this of you.” 

Daisy laughed and shrugged her shoulders, 
She had most aggravating ways with her— 
this angel-faced young beauty, with the hair 
of gold and the eyes like melting blue jewels, 

“* It stingsme to the very heart,” said M.ry, 
breathlessly, ‘‘tc think that all these months 
I have been living on charity. Bat I will do 
so no longer. I should be afraid that Aun: 
Jane's ghost would rise upand haunt me. It 
you are going to keep up this tissue of decéit, 
you mast do it by yourself.” 

‘‘Then,” said calm Daisy, ‘there will be 
the more for me to spend. Much obliged to 
you, I am sure, Donna Qaixote! es 


* 

‘* Yes,” said Mr, Corder, doffing his hat to 
the tall, lovely girl, who was co like a pure tall 
lily, ‘‘Isuppose ITouaght to have been down 
here long ago to see my good old aunt. Bat 
we city people have solittie leisure. She is as 
wellas usual, I trust?” 


‘‘I—I shouldn’t like to disturb her,” stam- 
mered the girl, the chill drops of sweat break- 
ing out on her brow as she thought of 
poor old Aunt Jane lying in the shadow of the 
churchyard wall, 

“No? Well, I'm sorry, but never mind. I 
dare say you understand her condition a deal 
better than Ido. And you are the young lady 
who has been her guardian angel? Oh, you 
need not blush! Mr. Wrighton, the banker, 
has told me how faithful a nurse you are. 
We are both Aunt Janee’s relatives. Does not 
that constitute a sort of kinship between us?” 

He held out his hand with a frank smile. 

Daisy's heart beat high with exultation as 
she gave him her own in return. 

** And your sister? You have a sister?” 

Daisy tated. 

In such a network of treachery it was im- 

ible to escape without a lie. 

‘“*My sister left us,’’ she murmared. 
‘* She—she resented living on the money you 
sent us quarterly.” 

“ Ag if it were not my duty to send it, your 
privilege to receive it,’”’ he cried. ‘' Of all false 
pride, that is the falsest! ” 

‘ ‘I endeavoured to convince her of that, 
at—** 

‘* And she has away and lefé you with 
all the care of this infirm old lady on your 
hands?” 

Daisy's eyelashes gradually sunk; her head 
Pm 3 but she uttered no word of dis- 
claimer. 

“T never saw sach a Madonna face in my 
life,” thought Mark Corder. ‘And she is my 
cousin, t00, in a certain way. Why did Aunt 
Jane never tell me what a superb creature 
she was?” 

As he pondered, he looked up at the porch 
roof, which was settled a little to one side; 
he eparenen a blind flapping hingeless in the 
wind. 

*‘ Things seem to be ont of repair,’’ said he. 
“I believe I had better prolong my stay a day 
or two, and give a little personal supervision 
to ee ot can tell me, I suppose, what 
ne a ” 

“T shall be so glad,” said Daisy, ‘ to be of 
use in any way.” p 

If ever man was dangerously near the pit- 
fall of love at first sight, it was Me. Corder 
that night. 

Daiay’s heart throbbed; she was a keen 
observer, and she felt somehow that the 
supreme moment of her life was drawing 


nigh. 

Mark Corder went back to the inn, after 
promising to call early the next day. 

From Fernbank to the White Lion was & 
mile by the high road. Across the fields and 
past the little stone church, one could econ0- 
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mise half the distance—‘‘for them,” as the 
old folks said, “ as liked to go past dead folk 
-nights.” 

" aie Corder entertained no superstitions on 
the subject ; but he was a little startled when, 
in the light of the rising May moon, he saw a 
slight figure close by the wall, and heard some- 
thing like a sob. 

He paused. Just then the church door 
opened. Oat came the grizzle-bearded sexton, 
with a lantern in his hand. ; 

“Who is that, my man?” whispered 
Corder, motioning his hand toward the white, 
shadowy thing, that seemed a part of the 
quivering moonlight. : 

‘Miss Jane Gaston's niece,” the sexton 
answered, inan undertone, ‘ Not the pretty 
one—the brcwn-complected one, She was 

werful fond of the old lady. She often 
comes here between daylight and dark, and 
brings apple-blows and wild-lilies and the 
like,” 


‘« Miss Gaston's niece! But who is buried 
there ? ” 

“Why, Miss Jane herself, to-be-sure—six 
good months ago. It were when the leaves 
fell, in November.” 

“Miss Gaston dead! My good friend, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“Wes all liable to mistakes,” slowly said 
the sexton, “but I’m right this time sure, 
squire, for I dug the grave an’ lowered down 
the coffin myself. Come, Miss Mary, dear,’ 
he said, raising his voice, ‘I’m going home 
now, and I'd be loth to leave you here in this 
gloaming all by yourself.” 

“Are you Miss Mary Templeton?” said 
Mark, advancing to meet the slight figure thai 
flitted among the graves. “I am Mark 
Corder, and until this moment I have been in 
utter ignorance of my aunt’s death.” 

Mary hung down her head. 

“ Until to-day,”’ she murmured, “I thought 
you knew it all. My sister——” 

“T know,” said Mark, compressing his lips. 
“T have just come from there. And you— 
can I see you safe to your home? Is it far?”’ 

“TI am boarding with the sexton’s wife,” 
hastily answered Mary. ‘When I found itout 
—that you were kept in ignorance, you know 
—I could not stay with Daisy any longer. I 
teach and do needlework, and earn a little for 
myself. Please, please, don’t trouble to come 
out of your way, Mr. Corder.” 

She glided on in advance. Corder could not 
follow her against her will. 

But walking behind with the sexton, he soon 

learned all— *s devotion, her fidelity to 
the poor old invalid, and Daisy's utter heart- 
lessness, 
_ As yet, however, no one knew of the crown- 
ing fraud by which the elder sister had man- 
aged still to receive Aunt Jane's quarterly 
allowance, and expend it for her own use and 
behoof, And Mr. Corder kept the secret. 

He returned no more to Fernbank, greatly 
to fair Daisy's perplexity, but he often came 
down to the sexton’s dwelling. And one day 
he asked Mary Templeton to be his wife. 

“Bat it can’t be possible,” said Mary, 
r = you love me. If it were Daisy, 
‘. “Bat it isn’t Daisy!" declared Mark. 

Darling, do pow think I can’t see that white 
80nl of yours ining through its casket like a 
pure pearl? It is you that I love—your own 
sweet self |" 

“7 dunno,” said the sexton, “ whether folks 
know in the next world what's goin’ on in 
this ; but if they do, I’m master certain that 
old Miss Gaston is glad up in heaven that 
Miss Mary is married to Squire Corder. An’ 
p+ 4 — ten a an’ my Betiy— 

ere g at Miss Dai 
with as she deserves,”’ wo Pi a pms 
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THE LETTER IN MR. SMITH’S 
POCKET. 
—o— 


‘Ir fits you perfect, sir,’’ said the young 
man in the tailor’s shop. ‘It fits like paper 
on @& wall,” he was going to remark, but feel- 
ing this rather hackneyed, he added, “It fits 
like the sxin on a sausage.” 

‘* A little loose, isn’t it ?’’ said the customer, 
trying to geta fair view of his own back in 
the glass—a feat which many people en- 
deavour to perform every day of the year, 
and in which no one ever succeeds. ‘It 
seems to wrinkle.” 

‘“‘ Why, that is because you turn and twist 
80,” said the shopman. ‘ Besides, you don’t 
want it to fit too well, only just easy. Why, 
now, if you could see the elegant look of your 
back from where I stand,” added the shop- 
man, raptarously, ‘‘ you'd bay it this minute 
for fear some other gentleman should get it 
first.” And the speaker folded his arms on 
the pile of ready-made overcoats, all exactly 
alike, even to the last button, and felt that he 
could never do better than that while he lived. 

And as his customer could not get behind 
himself, and was apt to believe what people 
said, he bought the coat. 

Having put it on—it was cold, and he de- 
cided to wear it home—John Smith received 
his receipt and walked away with a little 
flattered consciousness of his elegant back, 
that would have been very speedily dispelled 
could he have seen himeelf as others saw him, 
for the coat was much too big for him. 

Meanwhile, another young man entered the 
clothing store, driven by the falling ther- 
mometer to purchase an overcoat. 

‘“‘Exactly your size,” said the talented 
shopman, as he took number two from the 
shelf and proceeded to force his customer into 


it. 

“TI don’t quite think it is,” said the victim, 
as on moved his arms uneasily. “It feels too 
tight.” 

‘* A new coat always does, don’t you know,” 
said the shopman, ‘if it’s the fit it ought to 
be. A gentleman of your figure don’t want to 
go about in a bag. Why, if you could stand 
where I stand and see how stylish your back 
looks, sir, you'd not let me take it off for fear 
someone else should snap it up, not knowing 
he couldn't look like that in it.” 

The customer fell into the trap as the other 
had fallen. ; 

His vanity was tickled, and he revealed the 
fact in his countenance. He paid for the 
coat, and offered the shopman a cigar, and 
the latter gentleman remained dreaming of 
promotion ; for now that he had tried a new 
method on two customers, and succeeded in 
making a sale each time, what might he not 
effect in the future? 

Later on, the twin coats separated in the 
shop, met again on the backs of their [pur- 
chasers. 

‘““Mr. Smith,” said a gentleman walking 
with a friend down a busy street, “let me 
introduce you to Mr. John Smith.” 

Coat number one bowed. 

‘I’m John Smith myself,” said coat num. 
ber two. ‘‘ When Adam had grown tired of 
naming his descendants, he said, ‘ Let all the 
rest be called John Smith.’"’ 

Then all three gentlemen laughed at the 
joke, and had a drink together on the strength 
of it. After that, as John Smith number two 
was @ Stranger in the city, Mr. John Smith 
number one took him to the theatre, and 
afterwards to have oysters at a supper 
room. 

Meanwhile they talked business, and got on 
famously, and parted believing each other 
to be the very beat fellows in the world. 

Smith number one, being an householder, 
went directly home. His wife was sitting up 
for him, came to the door in curl papers, 
with a kitchen candle in her hand, and a pink 
nose and eyelids indicative of weeping. 

“I have been frightened to death, John,” 





she declared. ‘‘I heard howls down the 
street, and thought a policeman must have 
you in charge.” 

‘* What for, my dear?” asked her spouse, 
bestowing a connubial kiss. 

‘Oh, because they love to do it,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “ifever they catch anyone out very 
late. If you were driven to read the papers 
as you sat up alone, as often as I am, you'd 
know what was going on, too.’ 

Mr. John Smith had married a silly little 
woman because, as he said, he liked that 
sort, and he only chucked her under the chin 
and said,— 

‘* Well, I’m home now, Tootsie. Let’sshui 
up the house and go to bed. How does my 
new overcoat look ? ”’ 

Mrs. Smith examined it critically. 
nat? it’s a little loose, I think,” said 
she. 
“Well, I don’t know. You don't want to 
look as if you were melted and poured into a 
coat, you know, Sasie,” said Mr. Smith num. 
ber one. 

‘And here is a button coming off,” said 
Mra. Smith. ‘I'll sew it on before I go to 
bed, or you'll be going out without it, and 
everybody saying how I neglect you.” 

She seized the coat, and being now in the 
bedroom, she sat near the lamp, and began to 
look in her basket for needle and thread.” 

Meanwhile her lord and master, who had 
gtown heavy under the inflaence of the theatre 
and oysters, undressed himself, and turned 
into bed, where he was soon snoring tremen- 
dously. 

The button on, his wife turned the coat 
about, finding much fault with it, and tarned 
out the pockets to see if they were strong. 

“T never would bay ready-made things,” 
she said to herself. “I oan’t see why John 
does it.”’ 

She put her hand into the breast pocket a3 
she spoke, and felt an envelope. 

‘‘I wonder whether it is the letter I gave 
him to post this morning?’ she said. ‘ Jast 
as likely as not he forgot it.” 

Bat it was not her letter. It was one ad- 
dressed in a feminine hand to Mr. John 
Smith, and bearing the post mark “ Brigh- 
ton.” 

‘* That is where he spent three weeks some 
time ago,” said Susie. ‘He never men- 
tioned corresponding with anyone. To be 
sure, is may bea business matter. Some of 
those dreadful masculine women are in busi- 
nese jast like men. Anyhow, I'll peep.” 

She looked over her shoulder, saw, as well 
as heard, that her John still slambered, 
opened the sheet of note-paper, and read 
these words, — 


‘My Daria Jack, — 

‘‘ How long you have been gone? I 
fairly pine for you. Your dear letters are all 
my joy. What an awfal thing it is to be fond 
of a commercial traveller! I jast wish I had 
chosen somebody that could settle down. 

“If you really wil/ bring me a present, and 
will have me say what it shall be—well, let it 
be a parasol, one of those in black lace over 
red satin ; they are so stylish. 

“‘ Have you got your new coat yet? Lam 
always so afraid you will catch cold. 

‘Your own 
“ Newue.” 
The letter bore date : 


‘No, 101, Dane-street, Brighto2, 
“ Sept. 21, 85.” 


It was only three days old. 

Susie did not scream, nor did she faint. She 
doubled up her small fists, and muttered “‘ Re- 
venge !”’ between her teeth. 

‘‘T'll kill her,” she said, ‘‘and then I'll kill 
him, and then I'll kill myself, Bat first, I'll 
have it out with her.” 

In the morning, John Smith number one, 
who was in a great harry, never noticed the 
peculiar sternness of his wife’s demeanour. 

“* Good-bye, darling,” he said, as he famb'ed 





in his pockets. “ Hang it all!” 
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ae you lost anything?" asked his 
wife. 

“Oh, hang it! Yes; some papers,’’ replied 
Mr. Smith. 


‘‘ Important ones ?’’ queried Susie. 

“ Letters!” said,her husband, ‘I can re- 
member their contents, but mot a certain ad- 
dress. Now, I wonder where I dropped 
them.” 

‘*‘ Where were they from?” asked Suzie. 

‘Oh, one was from Brighton,” said John 
Smith, not guessing the trap sprung for him. 

‘“‘Ahl” said Susie, bitterly. 

He fancied his late home-coming on.the pre- 
vious night had made her cross. 

“T'll come early to-night,” he said, “ and 
bring you a present.” 

His wife accepted his kies and thought of 
Judas, and then the door shut behind him. 

No sooner had he gone, than his wife rushed 
to her room, consulted the railway guide, 
dressed herself, and, with the letter in her 
pocket, hurried to the station, and tock a re- 
turn ticket to Brighton. 

She had resolved to meet the fair and frail 
inhabitant of 101,,Dane-street, and get back 
before her husband,came home at might. She 
had plenty of time, and had been in Brighton 
frequently. ; 

It was a small street with gardens before 
the houses, and 101 was on the end of ‘the row. 
A dressmsker's card waa in the window, iand 
el lady we ene ones some potted flowers 
out.to air, and w usie inquired - 
hind her black dotted veil : yr yrs 

‘Ts there a person here whose first name is 
tg ?” the old lady answered by calling 
out: 

“ Here, Nellie; somebody wants you,” and 
® young woman, throwing down her work, 
obeyed the summons. 

‘* Walk in,” she said ; and Mrs. John Smith 
entered a neat room. ‘ You've come about a 
dress, I suppose?” 

“No,” replied Susie, who was nota woman 
of resources ; ‘“‘ No; I’ve come about a man.” 
“A mantle?” inquired the young woman. 

ee No; &—a—plain man,” replied Susie; 
a = ys I — _-s — not a mantle.” 

“ Tf it is a vest,’’ said the a 
vas make those.” Pe ane 

“Tt is not a vest,” said Susie; “I wish i 
was. Oh! the blow was ‘so sudden |” hes 

aid don’t want me to.make a shrond?” 
as © young woman, in an awed whi : 
“ aon I couldn’t do that.” Te 

~~ ” screamed Susie, jumping from her 
chair, “ what awfal things oe o » be hy ' 

“ Then nobody is dead?” asked the girl. 

“ Only me,” said Susie. «I'm dying.” 

“If you're not crazy, I wish you would ex- 
plain,” sald the young woman. 

On this Mrs. Smith put her hand into her 
pocket, and drew forth the letter she had 
found in her husband’s new overcoat the night 
before. 

“ Did you write that?” she asked, 

a — ech enmepte it, turned it over, 
rned i+ 0 le down, then ‘back i 
and fiuaity read it. oe 

“* Yes,” she said, when she ‘had finished, “I 
wrote it, and I’ve got my answer.” 

7 Who answered it?” asked Lusie. 

“The gentleman I wrote to — Mr. John 
Smith,” replied Nellie, 

js a yr wretch !” cried Susie, 

‘ How dare you,” ga ie, * 
oun y gasped Nellie, ‘‘ call‘me a 

“How dare you write to him?” asked 
— . 

** How dare I writeto theman Lam ed 
to be maasried to?” shrieked Nellie. oe Who 
axe you? His mother? believe you'are his 
mother; they always. make a fuss if'a man 
chooses for bimeelf.” 

“ Hiamother !” cried Susie. “If you want 
to know who I am, I am hia wife.” 

Nellie caught her breath and ea down upon 


@ horsehair sofa with a Jong tidy on the back, 


and looked at her ‘visitor. 


“Didn't you know be wae married ?” asked 
Susie. 





‘My John Smith married? Why, he isn’t. 
He never so much as kissed any Indy before. 
He swore it,” said Nellie, 

‘*‘ His name is John Smith, he is a commer. 
cial traveller, and he hasn’t known you long,” 
said Susie, 

“I met him ata party a few monihs ago, 
It was love at first sight,” said Nellie, sobbing. 
** He said so, anyhow.” 

“TI found your letter in my ‘husband’s 

et,” said Susie. “He was looking for it 

igh.and low this morning. You, I begin to 

believe, he has deceived you. He told you he 
was single.’’ 

“Yes, and we are to be married in two 
weeks, and my dress fits beautifally,”” moaned 
Nellie. ‘Oh, what willhesay?" Bat, after 
all, you may be telling lies, for all I know. 
Way should I believe you?” 

‘I. don’tiask you to do so without proof,” 

id Susie. ‘' We will face him together.”’ 

“I'll be ready in  minute,’’ said Nellie. 
“ And not.a tear will I shed. Be. readyin one 
moment. Whatawretch !”’ 

* Ah, what.a wretch |" echoed Susie, from 
her seat near the window. 

Nellie came downstairs ina few minnies, 
with her hat on, and the two were abont to 
leave the house together, when a noiseof steps 
was heard in the gravel path without, and 
Nellie, peeping through the cartained window, 
called out : 


“Why, there he is! Hehascome izom towa. 
He has got the parasol for me. Hide, hide 
pore ne en > 

4 e poor Susie out o 
sight and crammed her into a corner behind a 
walnnt bookcase. Now that it had come it 
was too dreadful to bear, Susie said to her- 
self. The next instant some one uttexed these 


8: 

‘What is the matter, Nellie? Wy won't 
you kiss me? Why, Nellie, you wrote me 
such a lovely letter, and I've brought the 
parasol,” 


There was a sound asof pursuing and flying 
steps, then : 

‘* Don’t touch me!" squealed Nellie, ‘‘ I’ve 
found you out. Your wife has been here.” 

“‘ My wife!” roared the. masculine voice. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Nellie, i 

And diving behind the bookcase, she:dragged 
the wretched Susie, now shivering with shame 
and terror, in the middle of the room. 

“This is what your long days in London 
meant, eh ?'’ squealed Nellie. ‘If she hadn’t 
found my letter in your pocket I’d have bean 
married to you in two weeks, There, ‘take 
your wife and go home, and kill her if you 
want to, for I just hate you both. Oh, you 
horrid old Mormon!” 

“Qh! ch! oh!" wailed Susie. ‘' Oh, -oh! 
don’t, please don’t !"’ ¢ 

Meanwhile, the accused faced the lady with 
a look of ecorn. 

“My wife!” said he. ‘Why, you ugly 
little demon, do you dare to say I’m your 
husband? You——" 

“No, I’m not! No, your inot! I 
didn't! Oh! oh! ch!” moaned Sasie. 

“*T never saw her before,” cried the genile- 
man, who was no other than Mr. John Smith 
number two. ‘ She’san imposter! Ill have 
her-arrested |" 


‘Ana TI never.saw him before,” moaned the | P 


wife of Mr, John Smith number one. “ Bat 
the letter was in my John’s pocket,.and I 
thought—of course I thought—it was written 
tohim, It hashis name on it—~” 

“I gee,” remarked Nellie's .adover, ecsia- 
tically. ‘I understand. Your hysband and 
I xhave the same name. If he travels for 
Brixby Brothers, I dined with him last night. 
We went to the play, took and chamged 
coats. i found a lot = letters not aay 
to me, in my pocket morning. re they 
are. You aa coats are bothalike. Ready- 
made ceats—juet bought that day. We apoke 
abontthem. Bought at the.sameplace——” 

“Qh, don't say ‘any more,”.debbed Mrs. 
John Smith number one, “Don't, please ; 
I've been such @ fool.” 





‘* So have I,” said Nellie. 

‘¢ Well, said Smith number two, “ we began 
it by changing coats.” 

ae John,” said Nellie, ‘‘ can yon forgive 
me ” 

“ Ask him not.to-tell my John,’’ said Susie; 
‘‘he'd never forgive me, And if that coat js 
just the game as John’s, you'll have to sew op 
she bottom left-hand button before he loses jt 
off ; Fa which words the ladies kissed ang 

arted. 
. Mrs. Smith got back in good time, un. 
enepected; but I am afraid John Smith 
number two told the whole story to John 
Smith number one, the day he bronghié Suzie 
to Nellie’s wedding. 








FACETIA. 


A pricut boy is not always polished boy, 

Licutsixe never strikes twice in the same 
place. It doesn't have to—once is generally 
sufficient. 

‘‘ Wax, Norah, how dusty the chairs are!" 
“Yes, mim, There’s nobody sat on thim 
this morning.” 

Iv takes two to make a bargain, and a 
third party to'find.ont that it waan't 50 much 
of a bargain, after all. 

Tae animosities of Washington's time are 
things of the past. We've buried the hatchet, 
now let’s bury the cherry tree. 

Way is'the Ietter ““R” like the counten- 
ance of Hamlet's father? Because it appeare 
‘“more in soRRow than in anger.” 

A neporter, describing a collection of bric- 
a-brac, says: “ The visitor's eye will be struck 
on entering the room with a porcélain um- 
brella.”’ 

First Physician: “ Did you succeed with 
that last patient of yours?” Second Physi- 
cian: ‘No, he got well; the druggist filled 
the-wrong prescription.” 

Monstevr te Baron: ‘I ask your mamma, 
and she gif ber consent—now—I—er—" 
Miss.Ballion: ‘Iam so glad! Bat won't it 
be innny to call you papa?” 

Axxtovs Mamma: “Little Dick is upstairs, 
crying with the teothache.'’’ Practical Papa: 
“Take him round to the dentist's.” “I 
haven’t any money.” ‘You won't need any 
money. toothache will stop before you 
get there.” 

Ovr Semr-peTacHED Nerensours.— Grace : 
“ And yet, dear, how little we have-seen of 
each other lately—considering there is only a 
partition wall ‘between us.” Emily: “ Bat 
then, dear, itis ‘such a comfort ‘to feel that 
‘you are on the other side.” 

“Tre question ‘Is marriage a failure?’ hae 
not been settled yet, I believe,” said the fair 
Rosalind, as‘she ‘Algernon equare in the 
eye. *No,indeed; but so'faras we are con: 
cerned, wa ‘had better undertake to solve it. 
Don’t you think 80?” ‘Invitatione are cut. 

Crry Niece (in tears): ‘ Oh, aunt, I’m in the 
greatest affliction!” Country Aunt: “‘ What's 
up?” City Niece: “Oh,.I wish I conld ex- 
ress myself.” Country Aunt: ‘Well you 
city gitls beat me. What do you want to €x- 
press yourself for? Take a train if you want 
+0,go any where.” 

“Tw butcher is here, ma’am," .annoanced 

. “Whatshall l order?” ‘ Dear me, 
I haven't thought. What can we -bave for - 
dinner, Mary?” ‘1 don't. know, ma am, 
was the qniet reply. ‘‘Oh, can's you make @ 
suggestion?" “J can try,” aid Mary, cheer- 
fajly. ‘‘Whatdo you makeitof?” — 

First Tramp: ‘‘ Have you had any victuals 
to day, Sammy?” Second Tramp : “Not @ 
vi . aHave yo?” ‘No.’ “Hang the 
honse-cleaningseason. Ill .starve before it 1 
over. Yon can’t strike @ place where they 
don’t want you o-work like a hired man be: 
fore they'll give you a monthfnl so eas. 
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SOCIETY. 


_ 


A saturn in the decoration of dinner- 
tables this year is the quantity of flowers 
need. It is said thet £5,000 ty spent in Lon- 
don every day in flowers. 

A xew industry has been invented by a 
clever English girl. She calls herself an 
acco and auditor for large households. 
She finds plenty of ent in ‘looking 
after the business of a few families of large 
expenditure whose heads have not taste for 
the work. 

Brrr, straight, and many-bowed ‘sashes-are 
things of the past. ‘Those of oe poe are 
soft and graceful. They:aref round the 
waist, and then fall limply‘on the skirt, 

Tue favourite stockings this season are still 
supreme last year, accompanied by ‘the low 
shoes to which the French apply the odd 
adjective décolleté, 

I umn from Germany that the bridal veil 
worn by Princess Louiee of Schleswig-Holstein 
was composed of over one hundred and fifty 
squares of lace, each of which was made by a 
Silesian lacemaker, whom it took about ten 
days to elxborate the squares of three 
inches. The wedding gift of Prince Frederick 
Leopold to his bride Princess Louisa .of 
Schleswig, is.a di d@iadem, the precious 
stones in which weigh onebundred and seventy 
carats. 

Tue Princess of Greece wore on ber mar- 
riage day, under ‘her diamond ‘crown, and at 
the bosom of ‘ther dress, some myrtles she cut 
in Greece with her father, -and although these 
were about a fortnight old, she had contrived 
to keep them fresh. She is passionately fond 
of Greece. 

Tris said that the Duke of Portland has 
decided to devote all ‘his past aud ‘future 
winnings on the turf to the erection and 
endowment of almshouses for poor people at 
that the scheme was originated 
and suggested the Duchess, who has the 
scheme much at . 

Ir is satisfactory to note that at least one 
prima donra has resolved to dectine to accept 
“floral tributes”’ on the operatic ‘The 
practice has become so much abused of late 


with ‘s large num 
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purple, 

Tue latest thing in fashions for men is 
known as the American shoulder. it 
consists of a coat padded at the shoulders 
i @ manner quite unique, Pieces of lead 
of an imposing size are employed in the 
process, and when the dude is properly 

fixed up” he sppears with a sort of 
epaulette arrangement that is caleulated to 
tranfix the gaze of the less enlighted 
cbearver, The ‘American shoulder” is 
on y just : : : : 
snaay‘sesealycompowtae, "A" Wot 

ailor says that he i 
oances of lead into ame ct his’ pada — 
=W people believe the report that Lord 
bury will visit ‘Ireland. Among the 
number is the premier, pe 
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STATISTICS. 


Tue people in the United States use annually 
about seven postcards for every map, woman, 
and child ; that‘is to cay, their total. consump- 
tion ‘for a:year reaches 100,000,000, 

Tr is calculated that there are 3,815,040 


, statute acres in Yorkshire, and 3,466,480 


letters in the Bible—that is, in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Tue total value ‘of fish including shell fish, 
Janded.on the English and Welsh.coasts from 
‘the fishing grounds during the five months 
ended ‘the 3iet of May was £1,635,962, being 
a decrease of £16,185, as compared with the 
corresponding five months of last year. 

The deepest boring into the carth isthe 
Schladebach diam mine, which is 1,748 
‘metres Geep—i.c,, 11 ‘times ‘as much as the 
height of Cologne Cathedral. It has taken 
six years to penetrate so far down, at a cost 
of £10,500,.and the.mine has since had to be 
abandoned. Other deep mines areat Elmshoen 
(Silesia), 1.338 metres ; Unseburg, near Madge- 
burg, 1,295 metres; Sperenberg, near Berlin, 
1,272 metres, 





GEMS. 


To-morrow is the day on which idle men 
work and fools reform. 

He that wonld be angry and sin not, must 
not be angry with anything but sin. 

Tene is nothinglike courage in misfortune. 
Next to faith in God and in His overruling 
providence, a man’s faith in himeelf is his 
salvation. It isthe secret of all power and 
success. It makes a@ man strong as the 
pillared iron or elastic as the springing steel. 

Lizz fiakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 
events of life succeed one another. As the 
snow gather together, so are our babits formed. 
No single flake that ‘is added to the pile pro- 
duces a sensible chayge; no single action 
creates, however it may exhibit, a man’s 
character; but as the tempest hurls the 
avalanche down the mountains, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, co 
‘passion, acting upon the elements of mischief, 
which pernicious habits have brought together 
byi ible accumulation, may overthrow 
the edificeof truth -and virtue. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Potarons EscanLorsp.—Beoil two pounds of 
potatoes and mash inthe usual way, with the 
yolk of an egg, well ‘beaten, and one table- 
spoonful of warm milk. Have ready some 


| nice clean scallop-shells well-buttered (patty- 


pans or sancers-will do); put in the potatoes 


end make them smooth at the top, cross them }+., 
with a knife; strew a few fine bread crumbs 


over the surface, and then sprinkle a few drops 
of melted batter with a paste-brash. Set 
‘the scallops ‘in’a Datch-oven, oron abot stove, 
till nicély ‘browned on the top ; take carefully 
out of the shells, and brown on the other side, 
Garnish with chopped parsley. 

‘Taxe 4 oz. of chocolate, 3 oz.-cf fine white 


| flour, 3 0z, of butter, 3 oz. of powdered ‘sugar, 
teaspoonfal.of bakin 


three eggs, and one / g: 
a First grate the chocolate. Beat the 

ter and ep ) er until they are white- 
looking and.of the consistency of cream; then 
add the flour and yolks of the eggs. Whip 
the whites.of the.eggs until.they are qnite 
stiff ; then lightly mix them with the oheco- 

4 r, and‘other mixture. Have 
some small daridle monlas well buttered ; fil 
each tin three-perts fall with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderately oven for about 
ten:dr fifteen minutes. ‘Tarn the cakes ona 
sieve to.eoal a little befere serving. Store in a 
tin box with a.closety fitting did. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The massacre of English words still pro- 
ceeds in Paris. On a fivecloquer is the latest 
atrocity ; is means that they take tea at five 
o'clock. 

Tue ficece of ten ‘goats and the work of 
several men for half a year are required to 
make a genuine cashmere shawl a yard and a- 
half wide. No wonder they are so costly. 

Tue slide trombone, the most perfect of 
brass musical instruments, is the sackbut of 
the ancients, and was revived about 1790, 
after a model found among the ruins of Pom. 
peii. 

Taz grandmother of the Emperor of China 
is 89 years old, blind, deaf, and ‘a cripple, and 
the other day her loving grandson presented 
her with 500 singing birds, 200 silk dresses- and 
100 musical instruments. 

A cranp old regiment, the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, is about to:celebrate its bicentenary, 
it having been raised in June 1689. Daring the 
dong period of its exietence the regiment hae 
maintained Hs connexion more or less with 

SUNFLOWERS are used in Wyoming Territory 
for fuel. The stalks when dry are as hard as 
maple wood and make.a hot fire, and thereed- 
heads with the seeds in aresaid to: burn better 
than the best hard coal. An acre of sun- 
flowers ‘will furnish fuel for one stove for a 
year. 

Tn the earlier ages the Romans used neither 
saddles nor stirrups. Saddles wers in use in 
the third century, and are mentioned .as made 
of leather in 304 a.v. They were known in 
Hingland about 600 a.v, Anne, queen of 
Richard -I1., introduced side-saddles for 
ladies. 

Tur Emperor of China has presented his 
bride with an immense tiara of gold, with a 
very lofty cap of Siberian sable, embroidered 
with rows of peerls, and the feathers of tho 
golden phemsant. Twenty skilled workmen 
were employed for two months in making the 
headdress. 

A necent Paris fashion is that of wearing 
huge rosettes on slippers; not ordinary ones 
but the great roses of the dim, distant past. 
Charles I.’s ‘wore such like, bnt these, 
I need scarcely say, are now reserved for ladies 
only. ‘They mako.s large foot look small, and 
a small one quite fairy like. The rosette must 
be of the same shade.as the slipper, and setup 
high over the instep. 

Tur military custom of salating by bring- 
ing the hand into a horizontal ition over 
the eyebrows, isthus accounted for: Itis sup- 
pored to date*back tothe tournaments of the 
middle ages, when, after the Queen of Beanty 
was enthroned, the knights who were to take 
part.in the sports of the day marched past 
thed@aison which she-sat, and as they passed 
shielded their eyes from the rays of her 
uty. 

Qnz.of the Shah’s stumbling-blocks in his 
path of reform is hisown saperstition. When- 
ever’ he attends any public function during his 
present journey in E .he is carefal to 
have at. his side a little boy of five.or six years 
old. We believe that this lad is supposed to 
ward off the dangers of the evil eye from the 
sublime ruler, A famousseer in Teheran told 
the Shah that he need fear nothing.so long as 
he kept this talismanic boy always in sight. 

Berrone marrigge & the omen dan r isa 
child, prying the profonndest submission to her 
parents and relatives. She has mo voice in the 
choosing of her husband, whom she barely 
sees, and of whom she knows practically 
nothing before*the nuptial ceremony. The 
sexes make pairs, not matches, and the 
pairing is by @ go-betwean. After 
marriage the wife is little better than.a slave 
or chattel. ‘Docifity; sacrifice, and self-efface- 
ment are well nigh the enum of her daily 





duties, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cosmo.—The first visit of the Shah of Persia to Europe 
was in 1873. 

Ssort Tours.—Brussels is the nearest capital in a 
direct line to London. 

J. D.—Many accounts of Father Damien's work have 
appeared in papers ; we know of no others yet. 

T. W.—Blondin is still alive. He was performing in 
the Agricultural Hall, London, only a few months ago. 

Icvorant.—" Worth,” in r names, as in Tam- 
worth, Kenilworth, 4c., signifies that the place stands 
on a tongue of land. 

Texant.—In the absence of agreement the tenant 
must repair glass broken by a hailstorm, either in a 
verandah or im a greenhouse. 

J. Smirn.—The word “ pedler” is said to be derived 
from “‘ ped,” the name given to a wicker basket, origin- 
ally employed for fish. 

Trovstep Morner.—The chief difficulty in family 
government arises from the fact that so few parents 
ever learn to govern themselves. 

A Loszr.—A generous feed of corn in the evening will 
induce turkeys and ducks to come home to roost. Let 
them go off in the morning with a light breakfast. 

H. S.—A parent should never h a child when he 
is the least bit “put out” with it, or for any reason 
whatever except highest good of the child itself. 

F. F. H.—What you saw was a halo; being some die- 
tance from the moon it denoted bad ther, the mist 
through which the light pierced being near the 

Bos.—If rent is calculated by the year, and the 
tenancy commenced at the Ohrigtmas quarter, six 
months’ notice, to expire at Christmas, must be given. 

Emua.—You can do nothing. Never expect gratitude. 
If you do, you will be disappointed. Try not to expect 
too much of men, and be content with small privileges. 

Dozsss’ Boy.—Cement to repair tortoise-shell articles : 

, shellac parts, turpentine six 





Mastic thirty 
re spirit of wine ninety per cent. three hundred and 


Tovrist.—Arundel Oastle belongs to the Duke of 
Norfolk. It is situate near Littlehampton, and you 
may procure a guide from the post-office. The guide 
will cost you a shilling. 

N. 8.—The property must be sold subject to your 
agreement, You would give to or receive notice from 
the purchaser of the poppet, , 8 it is not sold, the 


executors of the deceased 

A Ber.—Fanny Ellsler, the renowned dancer, died in 
the city of her birth—Vienna—November 27, 1884. She 
was born in 1810, and made her first appearance in the 


ballet at the early age of nine years. 


Surrerer.—Your case is deserving of the utmost 
oe. Return at once to your native land, and 
seek advice at an orthopeedic hospital. As to the tea 
and the novel, you will have to send a postal order. 


Annit.—The mother is powerless, and cannot compel 
the father to support his . If he is a man with any 
feeling, he will act righteously ; but there is no claim on 
him, and, even if he were married, he would escape his 
responsibility. 

' F. F. C.—1. If a married woman dies without a will, 
leaving money in the bank, it goes to her husband. 2. 
If a married man dies leaving money in the bank, a 
third goes to the widow and the remainder to 
children in equal shares. 


Despaininc Janz.—You must not complain because a 
- a Fg =a senate known to — 
y conduc’ speaking im was enough to make 
him think you forward, and you can right matters 
only by preserving a proper dignity. 

Unsnarry Crara.—You were not married to the 
Mormon elder ; you were merely ‘‘ sealed.” You formed 
one of a harem, and your legal claim cannot be 
in a coun where not only polygamy but bigamy is 
punishable by seven years’ penal servitude. 

Damon.—You seem to have “soured” on beauty, and 
taken a rather one-sided view of the subject. We do not 
know that a lady deserves any credit for personal 
beauty, but she will be certain to obtain credit 
and admiration hoth for it, or on account of it. 


Mary.—Salicylic acid is a white solid. We do not 
see how it can be used to preserve herbs, if they are dry. 
If you dissolved one quarter of an ounce in a gallon of 
cold water, dipped the herbs in, well drained them, and 
then hung them up to dry, it would preserve them from 
chance mildew. 


Mapame ViLiart.—Byron’s sonnet is included in 
every English edition of his poems with which we are 
acquainted. Certainly it is in Moxon’s series, which 
costs three shillings and yo and certainly it is 
in the two-volume edition 
published by Murray. 

BerrtHa.—You would act most wrongly fii you wel- 
comed your old lover back. Look at the situation 
calmly. He deserts you and becomes the slave of a 
woman of bad character. Now, if he could do that 
before marriage, do you think you could keep him true 
after m ? Aman who is once infa’ in the 
way you describe rarely escapes from the evil bondage ; 
the wicked woman masters will, and he becomes a 
mere puppet. You may not be able to forget him ; but 

ou must not try to attract him n any way. 





D. D.—After loving a lady six years, without being 
able to get an introduction to her, although you have 
raged nn Bee reat wegen gb ny are entitled to 
the privilege of her of your dilemma, etther 
by note or word of mou Why not call at her house 
—— her mother or father to permit you to call on 


Miss CHanpos.—" Wilhelm Meister,” by Thomas 

ae See eoartyie bably did during his 
, more du 

fftime familiarize the readers of English worke with 
the ‘. 
in England by G. H. Lewes. 

Reaper —Peter Wilkins is the hero of a work entitled 
“The Voyage of Peter Wilk 
Robert Pultock, about 1750. 
like Robinson C: is 


ly tter 
which is found at the base of the scales of the whiting, 
preserved in ammonia. 

BarBaRA.—As you have had such long experi 


pe Frage it would bea 
ce, 


EPITAPH ON A ROBE, 


Here lies the rose which ey 
With beauty’s hair was ided ; i 
Its stem is gone, its petals bright 
Are now all crushed and faded. 


‘Twas plucked at morn, to please the e: 
To bloom a few short ome ie 
And then be cast aside to die— 
The rose, the queen of flowers. 


And thus lies many a noble heart, 
Though none have wept or mourned it, 

Which ne'er had known the spoiler’s art, 
Had virtue less adorned it. 


Irish Jem.—The exact age at which Lady Sydney 
Owenson Morgan, the Irish novelist and critic, died, is 
worth Dickeos, respected he ae. 

SoD, 
her real age, which she kept a secret. Her answer to 
inquiries — the subject was, ‘‘Once upon a time on 
Christmas y.” She is su to have been born 
sans te a kcanhen pothoiinns Guten Helgi wonntay ancl pie 
sent toa ion some verses, and pro- 
tested against being called old. eta 

Op SusscriBer.—Functional disorder of the heart is 
often mistaken for disease 





July 27, 1889, 





——= 
Learner.—A thermostat fs a self-acting apparatus for 
the regulation of temperature by the unequal Xpansion 
of different metals by heat, as in regula’ 

cally the = ht of The 


taken up, turned, 
engraved on the reverse side with another figure, ” 
Conwiz.—Wood-carving ia becoming quite an occy 
tion for , not the poor decayed oom, 
but those who have time and money at command. 
Sweden this seems a real sensible craze, and is ove of 
the people's jchief recreations through the long, dark 
winter. Impatient learners soon give it up, and 20 do 
awkward creatures whose chief knack consists in cu’ 


sent to proclaim new laws 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
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